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Getting Past the Looking Glass 


Seein’ you plow right ahead, not knucklin’ 
to anybody, but doin’ what was right ’cause 
you thought ’twas right, and havin’ the re- 
spect of all hands{the way you have, has kind 
of set me to overhaulin’ my own kit. Iain’t 
ready yit to say that honesty’s the best policy, 
fur’s gittin’ rich goes, but I will say this: It’s 
mighty nice to be able to pass a lookin’ glass 
without feelin’ like holdin’ on to your watch 
an’ hollerin’ for the constable.—From Linc- 
oln’s Partners of the Tide (Barnes). 





Vassar College has a library building cost- 
ing $500,000. The old building was presented 
to the college by a New York banker, Mr. 
Frederick F. Thompson, who died in 1899, 
whose benefactions to the college and the stu- 
dents long ago moved them to give him the 
title, ‘‘ Uncle Fred.’”’ His widow has given the 
new building, which was formally presented 
to the college trustees last week. 


About Those Books 
Slightly Damaged by Fire 


Thousands of theological and miscellaneous 
books have already been sold at considerably 
below cost during the past two weeks, and the 
damage in most instances is found by our cus- 
tomers to be so slight that the practical useful- 
ness of the books is little, if any, impaired. 

We are constantly receiving inquiries for 
certain books, which, if on hand when the 
inquiries reach us, may be sold before a def- 
inite order is returned. It is better, therefore, 
to send conditional orders, viz: ‘‘Send me 
——_—_———_ if at 25 per cent. or more below 
usual selling price.” This may secure the 
book you want when a preliminary inquiry 
would fail. 

Many of our latest and most popular theo- 
logical books have been disposed of, but we 
still have hundreds of very valuable books, at 
about half usual seHing prices, which 
any minister or student will do well to examine. 

We also have several thousand volumes of 
popular fiction and miscellany, which make ex- 
cellent vacation reading. 

Public libraries would find among our dam- 
aged stock many books which for their uses 
would be almost as good as fresh copies, but 
which we can supply at about half the usual 
price. For example: hundreds of the popular 
$1.50 books are being offered at 50 cts. to 60 cts. 
each, according to condition, the usual net 
price to libraries being $1.00. 

On Sunday school library books we are 
also offering specially attractive prices, equiv- 
alent to discounts of 50%, 60% or even 70% 
from list price in many instances. 

We are glad to send books on approval to 
libraries, or, indeed, to other buyers who want 
a considerable number. 

We have no catalogues of the books which 
are damaged. We are glad to putin new books 
at minimum rates when so requested, in case 
books ordered are not found in the damaged 
stock. 

Books sent on approval are plainly billed at 
low net prices and are credited at same rates 
if returned within ten days. 

We have supplied scores of Sunday schools 
within the past two weeks, and all seem 
pleased at the quality and low prices of the 
books we send them. Now is the time to 
make a few dollars go a long way in replen- 
ishing your Sunday school library. Credit is 
cheerfully given to ministers or schools in 
good standing, within reasonable limits. 

Our General Catalogue, free on re- 
quest, gives a good idea of the wide range of 
books found on our shelves. If you haven’t 
one, send for it now. 
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Religious Notices 


Relig and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published uncer this heading at ten cents a line. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
will be held in Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8 and 9. 

PASTORS or churches desiring the services of Rev. 
Charles H. Williams, may reach him by letter, telephone 
or telegram, at the * Mohican,” New London, Ct. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in 1 seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Life Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 

‘e Boat 


entributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropzs, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (erght 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Two or Three Rooms (furnished or not) in a 
house on farm. Pleasant surroundings. Milk. eggs, etc., 
can be obtained. Address Phyllis Farm, R. F. D., South 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Boarders. Wanted one or more boarders in a pleas- 
ant country home. Would takean elderly person. Ref- 
erences exchanged if desired. Address N., Box 23, 
West Medway, Mass. 


Now is the time to write for our free list of high 
yrade, executive, clerical and managerial positions. 
Ve can assist you (Confidential.) Business Opportu- 
nity Co., 1 Union Square, N. ¥ 


Adoption. Wanted, a girl of two to four years, good 
American parentage, by people who can give unusual 
advantages to the right child. Apply to W., 24, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


An American Lady would like a position as com- 
panion or housekeeper to an elderly person or ey of 
two. Willing to assist in light housework if companion. 
Good references given and required. Address Mrs. 
L. T. Perkins, 41 Lovett Street, Beverly, Mass. 





Twelve Thousand employers are calling on us for 
Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Technical men to fill 
positions paying $1,000—$5,000. We can help any capa- 

y%le man to the right opportunity. Write us today. 
Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 

Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tenuis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 





An Experienced Teacher will receive into her 
home during the vacation months a few young girls. 
Tutoring, if required, in grammar or high school 
branches. Parents will find this a safe, comfortable 
home at moderate price. Address Miss Trow, 69 Wyman 
Street, Brockton, Mass. 


To Rent, furnished eight-room cottage and stable. 
No situation cooler, more healthful or beautiful in New 
Hampshire. Deep well of cold, sweet, analyzed water. 
Rural delivery daily. Terms $30. $25 a month for two 
months; $20 a month for three months or more. Apply 
to Rev. C. E. Harrington, Waltham, Mass. 


Country Piace, Orchard, ete., yes in Boston, 
one block steam and electrics, five-cent fare, nine-room, 
furnished house, all improvements, rent for summer. 
Also bargain summer cottage right on water; unsur- 
passed place, South Shore, June and July. Write imme- 
diately, X. Y., 25, care 7he Coagregationalist, Boston. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewi 
Memorial ” at reasonable rates Special rates for boa: 
to ministers’ families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


oOhe 
Congregationalist 


To New Subscribers 
To Jan., 1906, for $1.00 


Hand the subscription to 
our local representative in 
your, church or send to 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 























Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGR 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Raby igs ee Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La. 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and. 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Weshlogton it., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
fon House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. ikoff, 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Seere- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. i. Tewksbury, Treasurer and Business Man- 

er. 


*erhe Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furaishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ae riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
SS 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Conaregati ist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subsoriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the Interior and West- 
ern states to W. A. Gray, Ass’t Business Manager, 175 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
poqnest. President, 
ev. Wm. A. Rice, 

. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.¢. 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 cengregeene House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New Englan 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s en wo A Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 
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Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoolkTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAB BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit su ~_ in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass.- Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of a Congregational 
Ghurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. re Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 89 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregations! House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN OFFERING VERY 
Low RounD-TRIP RATES TO PORTLAND AND 
OTHER PAcIFIC CoAsT PorInts.—Tickets on sale 
every day to Portland and return, account the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, and on eertain days in 
June, July and August to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and returp, account of various National 
Conventions. For full particulars regarding routes, 
rates, sleepers, etc., write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. a., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THERE is no toilet article in the selection of 
which greater care should be used than a toilet 
powder. Inferior products will often do a perma- 
nent injury to a delicate skin, so it is safer to trust 
an. old-established house with years of experience 
and a reputation for making only the best. Men- 
nen’s Toilet Powder is a trade-marked article, 
which has for years been recognized by physicians 
as the best preparation made, The absolute purity 
of its ingredients and the exercise of the greatest 
care and skill in its manufacture have given the 
product of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform 
excellence. All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder and will supply it if you insist. It 
is supplied by the Government for both army and 
navy. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TRIP.—Low rate to big 
Toronto Sunday School Convention. Four New 
Englatd State Associations of Sunday school 
workers have selected the Central Vermont Grand 
Trunk Railways, in connection with the Boston & 
Maine, as the official route to the International 
Sunday School Convention in Toronto, Canada, 
June 23-27. These trips are available to all pur- 
chasers of special tickets, whether delegates or 
not, and include side trips to Niagara Falls and 
the Thousand Islands and stop-over privileges in 
Montreal. The official train will leave Boston at 
11.30 a. mM, June 21, but those who may not be 
able to go then can use-regular trains over the 
Central Vermont route, leaving Boston daily at 
1130 A. M. and 7.30 Pp. M. Round-trip rate, $13; 
$2 «xtra for steamer ride among Thousand Islands. 
Booklet, giving full information, on application to 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, 
Boston. Handbook of vacation resorts in Vermont 
and on islands and shores of Lake Champlain for 
six cent stamps. 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, THE “ LocH LOMOND” 
OF AMERICA.—Lake Memphremagog, in northern 
Veiinont and Canada, is one of the most charming 
resorts in the Green Mountain State. This lake is 
thirty miles long and two and a quarter miles wide, 
and over two-thirds of its length is in Canada. In 
early days a favorite haunt of the Indians for fish- 
ing and camping, it was named by them Memphre- 
magog, meaning “ beautiful water.’”’ The steamer 
Lady of the Lake leaves Newport, sailing the en- 
tire length of the lake to Magog, occupying about 
four hours. The view as witnessed from the decks 
of the steamer is magaificent; the charms of the 
rocky and uneven shore; the towering cliffs, the 
long stretches of green forest land and the distant 
peaks of Owl’s Head and Orford Mount, with in- 
tervening sweeps of beautiful valley land, present 
@ panorama which appears more beautiful at every 
turn. The “Switzerland of America” this region 
has been called, and many people see in Memphre- 
magog another Loch Lomond, while the Canadian 
portion has frequently been termed the “Geneva 
of Canada.” In order to get a comprehensive idea 
of the marvelous scenic surprises of this region, 
send two cents in stamps to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, for their beautiful illustrated booklet, en- 
titled, “Lake Memphremagog and About There,” 
and two cents for the companion booklet, entitled, 
** Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont.” 


LOWEST RATES TO DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS AND PUEBLO AND RETURN VIA NICKEL 
PLATE RoApD.—Account the Epworth League and 
Eagles’ Conventions. For rates, dates on which 
tickets are sold, return limits and full information 
regarding routes, sleepers, etc., write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated bY the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc? can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
iscounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The wegationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each yeas thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot unde: e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its oe ging J 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 


ment by The ationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that’ any declaration has only” pag 





LOANED FREE 


$2-page pamphiets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





~ you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular, Send a stamp and get one 


weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the ch ter of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Bost 
or Chicago. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x6), rubricated. 
Each copy n a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 











NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - + $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - « ©« S 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
— of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
' Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House NEW YORK 





The Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary 


New Edition with Index 
NOW READY 


For several months we have been unable to 
fill orders for this valuable commentary. 
Three editions have been made for the de- 
nominational publishing houses, who have 
had the exclusive handling of this 25-volume 
edition, and all have been sold. Weare now 
ready with a fourth edition and with it we 
supply a newly-made 


INDEX VOLUME. 


This index adds greatly to the value of the 
entire work and those who have the set should 
order the index volume separately to supple- 
ment it. 

Price $1.00, postpaid. 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary is so 
well known and is the work of authors so 
distinguished in the religious world that no 
commendation of the work is needed, but a 
descriptive circular, a sample volume or @ 
set on approval will be sent to any address. 

It was formerly published in 49 volumes, ex- 
elusive of index newly compiled. The price 
was then $1.50 per volume. We now make it in 
26 volumes, including index, and sell it com- 
plete for $16.06 cash or $17.00 on install- 
ments of $1.00 down and $2.00 per month. It 
is printed from the same plates as the higher- 
priced edition and is a marvel of cheapness as 
well as a mine of valuable material for min- 
isters, teachers and Bible students. 

The Expositor’s Bible Commentary does not 
take up the Bible verse by verse but opens it 
up by sections and sets forth its great teach- 
ings in an interesting, readable and quotable 
style, as might be expected from writers like 
George Adam Smith, Canon Farrar, Professor 
Denney, Principal Rainy, Marcus Dods and 
the other eminent scholars whose work ap- 
pears in it. 

This is probably the last edition we shall 
offer of this valuable work. If you need a 
commentary you cannot afford to overlook 
this 26 volumes, including new index volume, 
for only $16.00. 


Sold to the Congregational trade 
exclusively by 


soston Che Pilgrim Press caicace 
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"MASSACHUSETTS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT UV. FISK & Co. 


__ THEOLOGICAL 








Schoo} for the Chris- 
Open to College 
enominations 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY iste poses: oe 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds, New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Trainin 
HARTFORD 23 
Graduates of al 
on equal terms. 
Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Religious Ped ago gy. Ce 
Sept. 27, 1905. ddress THE DEAN. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 64th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
| and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 








begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. | grounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- | SA WYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
me og ngs, courses of study, lectureships,and special | Mass., Box 155—0. H. 
acilities, peliotabel se amiathr se as eel 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 

| College of Liberal Arts 


Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


| School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburtou Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only 
Address Deau B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 





Pacific Theological Seminary | 
BERKELEY, CAL. | 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilitiesin English Language and | 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociology | 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and | 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 

K. MCLEAN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 
73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special | 


advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music 
Prof. E. lI. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13,1905. For catalogue and views 


address HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for | 


giris. “Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. | 
| 


RIDGE 
Yo 5 (ole) B 


MASSACHUSETTS, WOKCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School | 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. | 
20th year. Coliege Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory | 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home | 
for girlsif needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


BUGIS CAVES 


Characterized by strength of teachers and earnestness 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Older Boys 
The HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this eihaal Though it 
may notiofinence aseiecti n in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
a e impressed with the equipment aud meth- 
ods that are essevtial for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory sehool. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 


Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. BosTon, Mass. 


Circular on request. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary Training School | 


Boston, Mass., opens its seventeenth year of successful | 
operation on October 10th. It has sent out more than | 
one thousand workers into home and foreign fields. It | 
welcomes earnest persons of all Christian denomina- | Rebbe ‘ 
tions, of either sex, and whether or not called to the | This pamphlet which has been prepared 
ministry. Free instruction is given in a two years’ | With care and illustrated with humerous pho- 
course, emphasizing especially the study and practical | tographic repr ductions, describes both by 
use of the English Bible. Aid and counsel will be givenin | word and picture many detatls of the school 
securing moderate expenses and means of self-support. life a+ well as the advaniages, natural beaut 
For catalogues or information address and historic interest of the school surround- 
REV. JESSE B, THOMAS, D. D., Principal, ings. Sent without charge on request. 


Newton Center, Mass. — 
or Rey. J, A. MCELWALN, Business Manager, | 2 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston. | : 
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VERMONT ACADEMY 


N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College preparatory, Scientific, Music and 

Art courses. Nine modern buildiags, including gymnasium, livrary, commodious dining hall, 
separate dormitorics for boys aud girls, infirmary and cottages. Five athletic field, teams and 
basket-ball grounds, 36 acres in sthool park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods, 
and an excellent equipment, including new laboratories and workshops, make study successful and 
create a school life unusually earnest and aoe. Terms moderate. Address 











OHN L. ALGER, A. [1., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Founded OF MUSIC Term ovens 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America, Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 


masters in class or private lessons. 
Address Ralgh L. Flanders, Manager. 











Educational Evangelism 


By CHARLES E. McKINLEY 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net 


* A book whose value and importance are entirely out 
of proportion to its size is the essay of Mr. McKinley on 
Educational Evangelism. It is one of the most sensible 
and thoughtful presentations of what the spiritual dis- 
cipline of youth should be, both through the pulpit and 
in the school, that has recently appeared. The author 
confesses indebtedness to Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. 
William James, and others, but he shows himself an 
original thinker, a man of insight, and a true lover of 
youth. Clergymen and all others interested in the re- 
ligious influence of boys and girls from sixteen to 
twenty will fiud much that is very suggestive in this 
essay.”’— The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
Established 1895 


15 Temple Place rei: 1211-2 oxtora 











The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 
S. S. Palmer, 
William Rowland, 
Edward R. Bacon, 


Samuel Sloan, 

William Waldorf Astor, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 

D. O. Mills, ; 
Robert F. Ballantine, 


Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. ers 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. odge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker. 


Daniel S. Lamont, 


Charles A. Peabody 
ene? Hentz 


Hugh D. Auchincloss, 


D. H. King, Jr., . Van R. Kennedy 
Robert C. Boyd; Archibald D. Russell, 
A. G. Agnew, A. Valentine, 


r. 
Edwin S. Marston. 
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A Character Sketch of Robert A. Hume, D. D., 
with cover portrait, by Rev. H. G. Bissell, o 
Ahmednagar. » 

The Civic Uprising in Philadelphia, by Rév. 
Charles L. Kloss, D.D. ed 

The Young Man and His Country; by Hon.‘H. B. 
F. Macfarland. 

To Kentucky and Back. Glimpses and Gleanings 
of a Rapid Tour, with illustrations, by Howard 
A. Bridgman. 

Truly-Ruly’s Fourth of July, a child’s story, by 
Anna Burnham Bryant. 

Report of the International Sunday School Con- 
vention at Toronto. 


HEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
visits Williamstown this week he 

will see no lovelier or more imposing 
structure than the new 


The New Chapel college chapel whose 


at Williams College 


tinction to the current Commencement. 
The gift of Mrs. F. F. Thompson and a 
memorial of her husband, the generous 
benefactor of Williams College, it is a 
noble addition to the other edifices on the 
Williams campus. It was designed by 
Allen & Collins of Boston and the style 
of architecture is the English perpendic- 
ular Gothic. The effect of the central 
tower is suggestive of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The material of the structure 
is Germantown stone, which has been used 
so largely in connection with buildings 
at Princeton University. The handsome 
glass in the windows was made in Eng- 
land by descendants of the famous old 
architect Pugin. The building, which cost 
about half a million dollars, is to be a 
temple of worship with but few of the 
accessories of the modern church edifice. 
Jessup Hall already provides ample ac- 
commodations for the Y. M. C. A. and 
the social needs of the college community. 
Williams College students of coming 
years are to be congratulated on the op- 
portunity to receive religious instruction 
and uplift in a place which so thoroughly 
satisfies the esthetic sense, and Williams 
College is fortunate among institutions 
of its class in possessing a structure 
which so embodies the dignity and splen- 
dor of the Christian faith. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, having 

persuaded Russia and Japan to con- 
sider peace negotiations, it was natural 
that Japan should choose 
the Capital of the United 
States as the place of meeting for the 
representatives of the two nations, and 
there seemed no good reason for Russia 
to object. The Czar expressed a prefer- 
ence for The Hague, and has renewed it 
since Washington has been agreed upon. 
That city is said to have been President 


The Peace of Asia 


dedication gives dis-’ 


Roosevelt’s choice. The capital of the 
little nation, Holland, is the accepted lo- 
cation for international arbitration, and 
a second conference of nations is before 
long to be held there at the President’s 
invitation. Washington, however, has 
been finally accepted by Russia, since 
it was practically certain that Japan 
would not change her mind on this 
point. She is not pressing for peace 
now that the great advantages in her 
favor are almost certain to be increased 
by further war. She has good reason to 
suspect Russia’s sincerity, at any rate 
her integrity. Japan wants a peace 
which will ‘‘fully guarantee the stabil- 
ity’’ of peace. She can better afford to 
fight the war to a finish than to agree 
to a peace which Russia would regard as 
only a truce to enable her to re-create her 
forces to recover what she has lost. We 
look for alternate expectation and disap- 
pointment for several weeks to come on 
the matter of an agreement to end the 
war, with perhaps an armistice between 
the armies in Manchuria, and then, we 
hope, a treaty that will hold because ap- 
proved by the great Powers. Our hope, 
however, rests less on the action or in- 
tention of the Czar and his Ministers than 
on the pressure upon the government 
from the Russian people, from other Eu- 
ropean nations and the activity of the 
Japanese armies in the field. 


UST AS PEACE in Asia had reached 
the stage of actual negotiation last 
week alarming reports arose that Ger- 
many and France were on the 
otis verge of war. The disturbing 
factor was Morocco. Great 

Britain and France entered into an 
agreement April 8, 1904, in which the 
former recognized the right of France 
to preserve order in Morocco, France 
recognizing a similar right of Great 
Britain in Egypt, the ‘‘open door” in 
both countries being guaranteed for thirty 
years. Germany, which has no posses- 
sions on the Mediterranean, seems to 
have recently been moved to feel her- 
self slighted, because she was not offi- 
cially notified of the agreement, and ac. 
cordingly she proposed an international 
conference to consider what reforms 
should be initiated in Morocco. Great 
Britain promptly declined to share in 
the conference. Other powers hesitated. 
France felt that the proposal for the con- 
ference threatened to undermine her pre- 
dominant influence in Morocco, which 
had been approved by Spain and Italy, 
the only nations directly interested be- 
sides Great Britain. The weakening of 
Russia, France’s ally, gave Germany her 
opportunity. It seems probable that, with 


The Peace 


certain restrictions accepted, the confer- 
ence will be held. France has shown ad- 
mirable self-restraint under the aggres- 
sion of Germany, which forced the 
retirement of M. Delcasse from the 
office of French minister of foreign af- 
fairs. Certain newspapers have aggra- 
vated the situation by alarming reports. 
It is likely that the crisis, if it really ex- 
isted, has already passed. 


HILE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
in the United States are making 
approaches toward union with Methodist 
“ Sasi Protestants and United 
per sapere Brethren, Congregation- 
alists in Canada are hope- 
fully progressing toward union with Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians. All these three 
denominations have declared through 
their highest representative bodies that 
they regard the movement toward union 
with gratification and they have entered 
into negotiations looking to that result. 
Committees appointed by these three 
bodies met about ten months ago, issued 
a report that they regarded organic union 
as desirable and practicable, and com- 
mended the matter to the favorable con- 
sideration of the churches through their 
chief assemblies. These committees have 
recently held sessions in which confidence 
has been manifested that union will be 
eventually consummated. Five sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to take up five sub- 
jects. Doctrines; Law, including titles 
to property and legislation; Administra- 
tion of missionary and other agencies; 
the Ministry, including training period of 
pastorates, right and privileges of minis- 
ters, ete., and Polity, including organiza- 
tion and government of the church with 
rights and duties of church members. 
The successful accomplishment of this 
proposed union would mark a greater 
advance in Christian development than is 
shown any one movement in the history 
of the church during the whole nineteenth 
century. 


HETHER OR NOT the threatened 

boycott of American manufactures 
by Chinese merchants is made effective, 
it has already done 
much to awaken the 
business interests or 
this country to the unworthy and stupid 
discourtesy shown to Chinese visitors to 
the United States. Various delegations 
have waited on President Roosevelt to 
urge him to modify the regulations of the 
immigration service. He has said, with 
good reason, that the fault rests with 
Congress, which made the offensive laws 
discriminating against the Chinese; but 
he has written a letter to the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, Mr. Met- 
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calf, the text of which has not been made 
public, in which he is said to have ex- 
pressed indignation at recent occurrences, 
especially the insulting treatment of a 
Chinese secretary of legation in Texas. 
Secretary of War Taft, who perhaps 
more than any other man may be sup- 
posed to represent the views of the Ad- 
ministration, in an address at Miami Uni- 
versity last week put thus clearly the 
question which business men all over the 
country have begun to ask: 

Ought we to throw away the advantage 
which we have by reason of Chinese natural 
friendship for us and continue to enforce an 
unjustly severe law, and thus create in the 
Chinese mind a disposition to boycott Ameri- 
can trade and to drive our merchants from 
Chinese shores, simply because we are afraid 
that we may sometime lose the approval of 
certain unreasonable and extreme popular 
leaders of California and other coast states? 
Does the question not answer itself? Is it not 
the duty of members of Congress and of the 
Executive to disregard the unreasonable de- 
mands of a portion of the community deeply 
prejudiced upon this subject in the far West, 
and insist on extending justice and courtesy 
to a people from whom we are deriving, and 
are likely to derive, such immense benefit in 
the way of international trade? 


HE EQUITABLE Life Assurance 

Society appears at last to have been 
lifted out of the depths of scandal into 
which it had been plunged 
through the mismanage- 
ment of some of its chief 
oflicers and the inexcusable neglect of 
others. The majority of the stock has 
been bought by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
from Vice-Pres. J. H. Hyde at an enor- 
mous price and conveyed in trust to a 
board of three trustees, of which ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland is chairman. A 
plan has been adopted by which event- 
ually a majority of the fifty-two directors 
will be chosen by this board on nomina- 
tion by the policy holders, and the others 
by the board itself at its discretion. It 
is expected that the report of Superintend- 
ent Hendricks of the State Insurance 
Department, soon to be made public, will 
severely, and it is believed justly, criticise 
the past administration of the society. 
But it is hoped that the general confi- 
dence in the integrity of Mr. Cleveland 
with the large powers intrusted to the 
board will restore the society to its for- 
mer business standing. Should this re- 
sult follow, Mr. Cleveland will have done 
a public service worthy to be classed with 
that which he rendered to the country 
when he filled its highest office; for, as 
he has said, life insurance is a great na- 
tional concern, and the protection of a 
great multitude of families, widows and 
orphans rests on its integrity. 


Better Prospects 
for Life Insurance 


UST BEFORE Mr. Dawson sailed for 

England a meeting of the National 
Council Evangelistic Committee was held 
at the home of its 
chairman, Dr. Hillis, 
in Brooklyn, Messrs. 
Packard, McElveen 
and Shelton being present with Dr. Hillis. 
The campaign of the past winter and 
spring was carefully reviewed and ways 
of improving on it in the future were 
noted. It is understood that when Mr. 
Dawson returns in September he will 
still be under the general direction of the 
council committee, but that the financial 


Evangelism Through 
the National Coun- 
cil Committee 


arrangements for his services will be 
made usually between the local bodies 
and Mr. Dawson direct. He already has 
a large number of invitations from differ- 
ent sources both within and without the 
denomination. Dr. McElveen of Boston 
was appointed executive secretary of the 
committee, with the understanding that 
he is to give all the time he can spare 
from his pastorate to the development 
of the evangelistic temper among the 
churches. Those desiring Mr. Dawson’s 
services in the autumn should communi- 
cate with him. 


HE CHARACTER of the Commence- 

ment exercises and addresses at the 
Roman Catholic University in Washing- 
ton strengthens the im- 
pression that this insti- 
tution is to wield a large 
and increasing influence. It is supposed 
to stand for a liberal type of Romanism, 
and its intellectual ideals have already 
elevated and broadened the tone of in- 
struction in Catholic institutions and par- 
ishes elsewhere in the country. Appar- 
ently itis seeking to adapt Roman Catholi- 
cism to the twentieth century and to 
the American atmosphere. But it is in- 
teresting to note that with this broaden- 
ing spirit there comes no diminution of 
church consciousness. If we may judge 
from Rev. Dr. G. J. Stafford’s address to 
the graduates, the sponsors for the school 
are hopeful, not to say confident, with 
regard to the future prestige of Roman 
Catholicism in this country. Indeed, Dr. 
Stafford said : 

The Catholic Church in the United States is 

confronted with the fairest opportunities in 
all her history. Not when she met the pagan 
world, not when she met Greek philosophy, 
not when she met the barbarian, not when the 
feudal system fell to pieces and she labori- 
ously placed the foundations of modern Eu- 
rope, has she had such an opportunity as 
here. ... And here the Catholic Church is 
free; free to make her own laws; free to do 
her own work; free to do it in her own way; 
free to call into activity all her universal 
machinery and to evoke, as she has ever done, 
the heroism and zeal of multitudinous chil- 
dren—call them to great deeds for God and 
man—and thus meet one of the greatest crises 
of history. 
It is worth noting, also, that a strong ap- 
peal was made for the co-operation of 
laymen of culture and devotion, who were 
told that they could wield an influence in 
the Church hardly second to that of great 
and learned bishops and priests. If the 
Catholic Church sounds the call for more 
assistance from its laity, ought not Prot- 
estant denominations that have tradition- 
ally honored laymen, to claim even more 
service from them, if they are to do their 
share of the religious development of this 
country? 


Roman Catholicism 
in This Country 


HODE ISLAND groans under a load 

of political corruption in part im- 
posed on it by an inherited constitution, 
Cities adopted in 1842 as the 
DSi atee Ker ee result of Ae Dor 
reenaianinses' War. The members 
of the State Senate and House, together 
numbering 111, are so chosen that nearly 
one-half of them are elected by less than 
one-fifth of the population. Illiterates 
are permitted to vote. The governor 
has no right of veto. The constitution 
cannot be amended except on the initia- 
tive of the General Assembly. A joint 
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resolution calling for a convention to re- 
vise the constitution was presented but 
pigeonholed till this year’s session closed. 
The Citizens’ Union is now entering on a 
campaign to secure the election to the 
next General Assembly of men who will 
favor revision of the constitution. The 
test now will come on the degree of in- 
terest among Rhode Island voters which 
may prompt them to purify their politics. 
The Citizens’ Union thus describes the 
conditions in that state: 

The virtual control of legislation by a cor- 
rupt ring who derive financial profit from fa- 
voritism to special interests; the open and 
notorious illegal use of money in elections; 
the outrageous caucus laws, ingeniously con- 
trived to prevent independent nominations; 
the grant of valuable franchises to public 
service corporations in perpetuity or without 
adequate return in taxes; the levying of vir- 
tual blackmail upon corporations and indi- 
viduals as the price of legislative benefit or 
relief; the open violation, in many towns and 
cities, of l'quor laws and laws against various 
immoral practices; and the deplorable condi- 
tion, in many instances, of jails, asylums and 
other public institutions, are only the more 
obvious results of a system which vests the 
control of the state government in the hands 
of a few men, and denies to more than nine- 
tenths of the people the right to say what their 
government shall be. 


2 ASSEMBLY of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, recently held in 
Edinburgh, demonstrated the effect of the 

trial through which it is 
Joc gre ree passing because of the 

House of Lords’ decision 
depriving it of much of its, possessions 
and embarrassing its work. Its contribu- 
tions for the past year were more than 
$5,000,000, and its membership has in- 
creased. Nearly every minister and most 
of the congregations have remained loyal 
to their principles, resisting the tempta- 
tion to go over to the ‘‘Free Church,” 
and thus retain the titles to their manses, 
church buildings and endowments. Two 
hundred ministers are liable soon to be 
turned out of their homes unless the Gov- 
ernmentinterferes. Principal Rainy, past 
fourscore, was for the third time chosen 
moderator, and his opening address is de- 
scribed in the British Weekly as one of 
lofty Christian faith and sterling prac- 
tical wisdom. The year’s experience has 
brought forth men wiser, braver and 
stronger than they were before their 
trial came. Some equitable adjustment 
through act of Parliament is confidently 
expected before this year ends. 


ALES continues to present religious 
phenomena of interest to Christen- 

dom. The revival continues to be a real- 
ity, though some of its 

The Welsh Revival intenser features are 
aad 05 cd naturally somewhat in 
abeyance. As one discerning observer 
says, ‘‘The revival today permeates 
where a few weeks ago it blazed.”’ Mr. 
Frank W. Ober of New York, editor of 
Association Men, on his way back from 
the World’s Y. M. C. A. Convention at 
Paris, paused a few days in Wales and 
found some revival meetings still in prog- 
ress. The torrent of song and the mighty 
earnestness in prayer impressed him as 
they have all visitors from abroad. He 
says: ‘‘There has been little preaching 
or Bible reading even. All has been 
song, glad, triumphant song of thanks- 
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giving for a real redemption, Bible quo- 
tations and appeal and prayer of agony 
and entreaty. People have shaken before 
those prayers which were made in tears.” 
Mr. Ober also remarks upon the ethical 
results, in the marked disappearance of 
drunkenness and profanity, and calls at- 
tention to the demand for Y. M. C. A. 
buildings or working men’s institutes into 
which the men who formerly crowded 
the saloons can be drawn. The drinking 
clubs are entrenched in large and attract- 
ive buildings and the need is imperative of 
providing social headquarters divested of 
objectionable features. It is interesting, 
also, to see another practical outcome of 
the deepening religious interest in the 
revolt of the nation against the Educa- 
tion Bill. Feeling is more general and 
intense even than in England and during 
this month conferences are being held in 
almost every county of Wales, under the 
direction of Mr. Lloyd-George. Parents 
are ready to withdraw their children from 
church schools even at great personal cost 
to themselves. Wales is unmistakably 
against an educational system which 
fetters the conscience and the religious 
faith of a great majority of the popula- 
tion. In these and other ways it is being 
unmistakably shown that the outcome of 
the revival is to be social and educational 
betterment. 


HE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the foreign seciety of English 
Congregationalists, closed its fiscal year 
with a heavy debt, 
English Congregational and the serious fact 
en has to be faced that, 
notwithstanding increasing and urgent de- 
mands, the contributions of the churches 
are almost stationary. The call from 
China, which we discuss editorially this 
week, is especially encouraging and stim- 
ulating to our brethren in England, and 
the directors of their missionary society 
propose to plan generously for the needs 
of that work and to give the churches 
the opportunity to carry it forward as 
planned. It will be a challenge to them 
to respond as loyal disciples of Christ to 
a call for service which evidently comes 
from him. 


ANUFACTURERS of patent medi- 

cines are in a high state of indigna- 
tion with New Zealand. The government 
of that colony has passed 
a law requiring the mak- 
ers of patent medicines 
to lodge their formulas with the health 
department. The original proposal was 
to compel the manufacturers to place a 
printed copy of the formula on every 
bottle. The modification, however, does 
not please the patent medicine makers. 
They ask for a repeal of the law on the 
ground that the law amounts to a confis- 
cation of the good will of their business. 
They are not prepared to trust politicians 
with trade secrets. It was pointed out 
by the Canadian commissioner for New 
South Wales that in any case the reten- 
tion of the secret by the government was 
no protection to the proprietor of the 
medicine. If the government decided 
that the constituents of a medicine were 
evil, the owners might appeal to the 
courts against the decision; and in that 
case the composition of the preparation 
would be disclosed in the investigation 
by the court. 


New Zealand and 
Patent Medicines 


HATTERTON was called “the sleep- 

less soul, the marvelous boy.’”’ Gen. 
William Booth of the Salvation Army 
may well be called “the 
sleepless soul, the marvelous 
old man.” At seventy-six 
years of age he has crossed the ocean, and 
visited the principal cities of Australia 
and New Zealand. He has met with 
much honor. In New Zealand the pre- 
mier spoke at one of his meetings. In 
Sydney, New South Wales, the state 
governor presided at a meeting, which 
was opened by the Anglican archbishop 
with prayer. The respect paid to the 
General is based on the work he has done, 
and the astonishing display of vigorous 
devotion to it at an advanced age. Ina 
building distinctly defective acoustically, 
he was able to make himself heard, and 
hold the attention of his audiences during 
three separate services in one day. He 
was emphatic in his assertion that the 
army had not, in undertaking social 
work, lost religion as its dominating 
characteristic ; and his own appeals were 
fervently evangelical and evangelistic. 


General Booth 
in Australasia 


HE POCKET is the most sensitive 
nerve. Though not always the first 
to awake, when it does its outcry is sure 
to be heeded. The separa- 
tae tion between State and 
Church in France has 
broken up 20,000 religious communities, 
and seems likely to result in the sup- 
pression of not less than 35,000 parishes. 
Millions of dollars have been spent yearly 
in France forchurch furnishings, rosaries, 
statuary, etc. It is estimated that the 
changes inaugurated will deprive of em- 
ployment nearly a quarter of a million of 
persons, the most of whom are trained 
artisans. This means that many other 
branches of trade will suffer in the with- 
drawal of the patronage and purchases of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Tradesmen, 
goldsmiths, jewelers and workers in stone 
and metals have united in a petition to 
the French House of Deputies to investi- 
gate into the consequences of the action 
taken to divorce the State from the 
Church in ruin to their business. Prob- 
ably their outcry comes too late, but it 
may suggest to the people of France and 
of other countries the fact that their own 
affairs are closely related to political 
tendencies and movements and that 
where patriotism is dormant even self- 
interest should make them alert in ob- 
serving what is going on in the com- 
munity and the country. 





Public Partnership in Public 
Business 


Ex-President Cleveland, in accepting 
an appointment as chairman of a board 
of trustees to restore the Equitable As- 
surance Society to public confidence, 
speaks of the necessity to ‘‘regain our 
old habit of looking at the appropria- 
tion to personal uses of property and in- 
terests held in trust in the same light 
as other forms of stealing.’”’ His words 
have been extensively quoted in the press, 
which plainly agrees with him that this 
habit,is lost. The most conspicuous evil 
in our country today is the abuse of 
trusts. It has become not uncommon 
for persons put in charge of other peo- 
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ple’s business to administer it for their 
own advantage. This faithlessness to 
trusts is not popularly regarded as a 
crime. 

The abuse of trusts does not destroy 
the reputation or influence of those re- 
sponsible for it. The Churchman says of 
the most corrupt corporation in Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘which attempted to appropri- 
ate public property to its own use by a 
process which the community-with prac- 
tical unanimity denounced as stealing,’’ 
that the directors ‘‘are men of mark 
and great influence in religious, philan- 
thropic, educational, social and financial 
circles.”* Four out of the six are said 
to be prominent in Episcopal churches 
in and about Philadelphia, and one a 
Quaker. 

The remedy which seems at present to 
be most popular for this abuse of trusts 
is to take them out of private hands and 
commit them to men elected by popular 
vote or appointed by men thus elected. 
The people propose to take over the 
business in which they are most con- 
cerned. To a limited extent this busi- 
ness is already done by the public, as 
the care of the highways, the supply of 
water, public lighting, etc., work which 
directly affects every member of society. 

It is easy, however, to pass beyond the 
limits where the public can do its own 
business without peril of bankruptcy. 
Some nations have gone farther in this 
direction than ours. It is yet too soon to 
be assured that we can follow in their 
steps. Glasgow manages successfully its 
city railways. Can Chicago follow Glas- 
gow’sexample? Mr. Dalrymple, the Scot- 
tish expert who has been advising Mayor 
Dunne, mentions two marked differences 
between the two cities as to their com- 
petence to do their own business. Glas- 
gow, he says, had had practical experience 
in municipal ownership of public utilities 
and was not entering on an experiment. 
It was also accustomed to do business 
*‘on a strictly sound, commercial basis.’” 
So long as men are elected to municipal 
offices on party lines and seek those 
offices for the money and perquisites 
they offer, so long municipal ownership 
will continue to be an experiment in this 
country and the business of cities will 
not be done on a sound commercial basis. 
Mr. Dalrymple’s thoughtful conclusion 
from his study of American political 
conditions seems to be that private own- 
ership under proper conditions is best for 
American cities. ‘“‘To put street rail- 
ways, gas works, etc., under municipal 
ownership,” he says, ‘‘ would be to create 
an impregnable political machine in every 
large city.” 

We have reached a stage in municipal 
and general government where public 
oversight of public business has become 
a necessity. We are yet a long way from 
the condition in which the people can 
wisely appoint administrators of their 
more complicated public affairs. The 
ring of ‘eminently respectable’? men 
who have been using public property for 
their own gain in Philadelphia has been 
able to do this only through conspiracy 
with corrupt politicians. It is the men 
who already hold offices by popular elec- 
tion who make this mischief possible 
against which the public revolts. To 
multiply these offices and increase the 
opportunities of those holding them to 
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abuse trusts would not remedy the evil. 

What our cities and the country at 
large most need is not so much public 
ownership of public business enterprises 
as a changed conception of the respon- 
sibility of holding trusts for the people. 
That will be brought about only through 
the participation of all citizens in the 
business which concerns them all. Many 
corporations have fallen into trouble be- 
cause they were overloaded with dummy 
directors. There is the secret of the 
failures of our cities in doing business. 
They are cursed by swarms of silent 
partners who expect to draw dividends 
without work. Postmaster-General Cor- 
telyou said the other day at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois: ‘‘There must be indi- 
vidual participation in every movement 
for civic betterment. The citizen must 
not shirk his duty. He must help to im- 
prove the agencies through which such 
betterment is secured.’’ 

The greater the responsibilities as- 
sumed by municipalities in administering 
public utilities, the greater are the knowl- 
edge and vigilance necessary for every 
citizen. Good government and protec- 
tion from abuse of public trusts cost not 
only money but personal study and serv- 
ice of every one concerned in these trusts. 
Bad political organizations must be over- 
come by good ones as efficiently led, as 
well equipped with money and as vigi- 
lantly supported by honest citizens. This 
is the most important lesson of American 
citizenship. Public business will expand 
and succeed just as fast as all the people 
enter into active partnership in it, and no 
faster. 


The Call of the East 


The spirit of independence which has 
exalted Japan as a nation toa place beside 
the United States and Great Britain is 
doing the same service for Japanese 
Christian churches. They are unwilling 
to continue dependent on foreign mission- 
ary societies for money or for tutelage in 
Christian doctrine. Their national and 
race pride moves them to put aside for- 
eign leadership in administration and to 
think out their own system of religious 
truth. ‘‘Apart from Christ and the 
Spirit,” says a Japanese newspaper, “ Jap- 
anese Christianity has no need to rely 
on any one whatever.’’ This disposition 
comes to the front in their assemblies 
and commands attention. At a recent 
meeting of the union of Presbyterian and 
allied churches this matter was earnestly 
discussed for two whole days over reso- 
lutions practically condemning as failures 
all the churches which shall not become 
self-supporting before Jan. 1, 1907, and 
providing that after that date aided 
churches shall be placed in a class by 
themselves and restricted in rights and 
privileges. So radical a step would prob- 
ably end the life of nearly one-half the 
Presbyterian churches, yet the resolution 
lacked only one vote of being adopted. 

This movement is not in opposition to 
foreign missions. The discussion did not 
ignore the service of foreign boards in 
planting and nurturing Christianity in 
Japan, nor did it indicate any desire that 
missionaries should withdraw. But it 
was plainly declared by the radical lead- 
ers that Japanese churches should soon 
relieve foreign societies of expenses for 
their support, and that missionaries 





should not have official voice and vote 
in the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. The more moderate party wel- 
come co-operation of missionaries in 
church circles and financial aid at pres- 
ent for the churches in carrying on their 
missions. But they seek the same end 
as the radicals, believing that the slower 
road is more certain to lead to it. Japan 
is on the way to a Christian Church of its 
own, with its own belief and its own ways 
of administration. Wise counsels of mis- 
sionaries are acceptable now, as such 
counsels are welcomed from statesmen 
in the development of the nation. Per- 
haps they were never more important 
than now. But the leadership is with 
the Japanese themselves and it belongs 
with them. No church can be strong 
and influential in any country whose 
sources of life are centered not in the 
nation itself, but in distant lands. 

Christianity in China is slowly follow- 
ing along the same course which has 
marked its progressin Japan. The move- 
ment promises to be accelerated, sooner 
perhaps than most observers realize. In 
parts of that vast empire missionaries 
report an urgent desire for Christian 
teaching, a consideration of the claims 
of Christianity among the intelligent 
classes which is unprecedented. Un- 
doubtedly the interest of the Chinese is 
quickened by their relations with Jap- 
anese and their knowledge of what is 
going on there. The Oriental world is 
awakening, and the hour is at hand for 
Christian missions to do in China what 
never could have been done before. Such 
an opportunity may not come again. 

Strangely enough, the revival in the far- 
off little country of Wales is stirring these 
yellow peoples and may prove a consider- 
able factor in the great religious move- 
ment foreshadowed. Reports of that re- 
vival have been listened to in Tokyo, 
Yokohama and other cities by groups of 
praying men and women seeking a like 
blessing. Such a spirit in Japan will find 
its way into China. Foreign missionary 
boards see the opportunity, and hear a 
call of God to Christians in America and 
England more inspiring and imperative 
than this generation has ever known. 
Will the churches listen? Will men who 
have the money to plant Christian insti- 
tutions in China turn their thoughts to 
the East now? 





Congregational Education 


A church that is doing nothing for 
Christian education is as much out of 
sympathy with the progress of the king- 
dom of God among men as the church 
which does nothing to evangelize the 
people. And no evangelistic effort can 
bring forth permanent results without 
the aid of Christian education. If Con- 
gregationalists have at times placed too 
little emphasis on the former, they have 
never over emphasized the latter. At 
home as well as in foreign lands it must 
still be our pride to be known as the 
denomination which educates. Our ef- 
forts in behalf of general education will 
lose their zest unless we also have a pro- 
gram of our own to carry on and institu- 
tions which depend on us for support. 

The summary of the work of the Con- 
gregational Education Society for the last 
year is in most respects distinctly encour- 
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aging. It has chosen its fields wisely and 
cared for them faithfully. Its officers 
have studied the whole country to dis- 
cover the places where its work would 
be most effective. Eighteen academies 
have been on its list, cultivating a vital 
Christian atmosphere in regions not other- 
wise properly supplied with schools, and 
especially offering opportunities for stu- 
dents whose ambition for study has 
awakened later in life than the age of 
average pupils in public schools. Young 
Congregational churches in new regions 
eagerly welcome these academies as sup- 
plementing their work of evangelization 
and they furnish a considerable propor- 
tion of students of Christian colleges. 
Five of these colleges are aided by the 
society. Of these Kingfisher in Oklahoma 
and Rollins in Florida have largely in- 
creased their endowment during the last 
year, and when they have received what 
the society has already promised them, 
will not need its further assistance. Fair- 
mount, Kan., is expected soon to com- 
plete its campaign for additional endow- 
ment. The other two colleges have a 
distinct work to do in educating the chil- 
dren of foreigners. Redfield, S. D., is 
having an increasing attendance of Rus- 
sian and German youth, and is destined 
to have an important influence over a 
large section of the New West peopled 
with immigrants from continental Eu- 
rope. The French-American College of 
Springfield, Mass., which, if the Massa- 
chusetts legislature consents, hereafter 
will be known as the American Interna- 
tional College, isassuming new importance 
as an educator of men and women quite 
beyond the immediate influence of Amer- 
ican churches. Last year representatives 
of sixteen nationalities have been con- 
nected with the college, among them Ital- 
ian, French, Finn, Greek, Portuguese, Bul- 
garian and Armenian. The time has fully 
come for our New England churches to 
realize the great changes in population 
of their own section of country, and to 
provide means to give these new comers 
an education which will preserve in the 
coming generations the essentials of New 
England character. The society has also 
become financially responsible for the 
Slavic department of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, and is likely to take up the 


‘Bohemian Training School at Cleveland. 


The society’s opportunities were never 
greater than now, and its oilicers have 
fixed on several promising fields where, 
if they had money to do it, they would 
at once establish schools, academies and 
colleges. They know that such institu- 
tions ought to be planted in Texas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Mexico and several 
other fields as inviting and needy, while 
the Home Missionary Society has ap- 
pealed to them to open schools in Cuba, 
where they could at once be established 
in seven of the principal cities. 

The society ten years ago aided 335 
young men studying for the ministry. 
Last year aid was extended to 185. When 
it is remembered that the number pre- 
paring for the ministry to foreign nation- 
alities has much increased, this decrease 
of the total candidates for the ministry 
is suggestive and is a prophecy of coming 
times of need of Christian ministers. 

The donations, legacies and other re- 
ceipts of the society during the year just 
closed were $155,165, as compared with 
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$115,028 in 1904. New interest has been 
manifested in Christian education, and 
gifts have, been received from sources 
which have not before contributed to the 
society. It is equipped to carry on a 
great work in our country at a time when 
Christian education is becoming a watch- 
word declaring a prime necessity of our 
national prosperity and power. 





In Brief 


We shall publish shortly an article from 
Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, on What 
Religion and Labor Have in Common. 





The discussion of Mr. Rockefeller as a giver 
to benevolent work seems to have broken out 
afresh among Baptists. Last week’s issue of 
The Examiner devoted five pages to this sub- 
ject, Dr. Gladden occupying the central place. 





London is to have a New Liberal daily 
newspaper, to be called The Tribune. The 
initial capital required is $1,500,000; which is 
evidence that those who expect success in 
journalism nowadays realize that a large sum 
of money is essential. 





Zion’s Herald has published a sermon of 
Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, the new pastor of 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, with enthusias- 
tic commendation, placing the portrait of Mr. 
Fitch on its cover page. Who can say that 
Methodists and Congregationalists do not live 
in fraternal relations? 





Of 574 cases of desertion of wives by hus- 
bands investigated by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York 100 left the family on the 
day a child was born to them. Meanness of 
that sort is a crime which deserves severer 
punishment, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that it has been madea crime by the legislature 
of New York and several other states. 





The Congregational Year-Book for 1905 is 
just at hand with statistics for 1904. We lay 
it aside for a further examination, noting, 
however, that the net gain in churches is 19, of 
which 17 are credited to Hawaii. The number 
of ministers is less by twelve than last year, 
but the net gain in membership is 13,321, 
greater than in any other year during the last 
decade. 





The interesting account on page 851 of the 
way in which an American Board missionary 
is helping to break down Turkish prejudice 
against Christianity by providing modern 
methods of combating disease, ought to appeal 
to every one who believes in humanitarianism 
in any part of the globe. Dr. Carrington has 
the indorsement of the American Board in his 
present efforts to equip his hospitals. 


Presbyterians, in New York City at least, 
are tired of heresy trials. Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin is pastor-elect of the Madison Avenue 
Church. At a recent meeting of the Presby- 
tery Dr. John Fox, secretary of the American 
Bible Society, moved to have a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate two sermons of Mr. Cof- 
fin’s privately printed several years ago. The 
Presbytery voted 122 to three to dismiss the 
subject. 





Faster than a mile a minute for over five- 
hundred miles ran a Lake Shore train between 
Chicago and Buffalo one day last week, an av- 
erage speed of more than seventy miles an 
hour, and this swift journeying is a type of the 
prevailing ambition to do something or get 
somewhere in the shortest possible time. It 
may be said in this connection that the num- 
ber of sudden deaths in Boston from diseases 
of the heart has doubled within the last five 
years. 





A few years ago Russia and the United 
States seemed to be separated by vast dis- 
tances territorially. But the announcement 


that an official preliminary survey is about to 
be made for a tunnel under Bering Strait to 
unite the two countries by a railway brings 
us toa realizing sense that they are separated 
only by about thirty-six miles of water. The 
American people have hardly yet begun to 
wake up to the meaning for our future of the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan. 


It is an accepted traditition about the Eng- 
lishman on a journey that he carries his bath 
tub withhim. However, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury visited this country last autumn 
it was found necessary to construct a bath 
tub for him in Washington at a cost of $600, 
which was taken from the endowment fund 
of the diocese. At the recent convention some 
of the delegates found fault with this use of 
the fund, but it appears that no other resources 
were available for this necessity. 





The great assembly of Sunday school lead- 
ers and workers at Toronto this week will 
make decisions of consequence to the re- 
motest Sunday school in the land. May they 
be decisions issuing in a new measure of ef- 
ficiency for the Christian Church. Grave 
problems await the consideration of the del- 
egates. Presbyterian Sunday schools last 
year had an attendance 10,347 less than for 
the previous year. We suspect that other 
denominations have a similar story to tell. 





Los Angeles, Cal., is preparing to oxperi- 
ment with the Gothenburg system of regulat- 
ing the liquor traffic. A petition is to be 
presented to the city council to grant to a 
“benevolent corporation” the monopoly of 
the saloon busine:s. Itis proposed to reduce 
the number of saloons from 200 to 75, replac- 
ing all those in residence districts with coffee 
clubs, permitting only the sale of beer and 
light wines in mill and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, limiting possible profits to six per cent. 
on capital, and guaranteeing surplus to city 
revenue and public improvements. 

The Chicago Standard recently published 
several replies from ministers, editors and 
teachers to a request for the names of six re- 
cent books which every minister should read. 
These volumes were mentioned four times 
each: 


The Church’s One Foundation. W. R. 
Nicoll. 
The Fact of Christ. Carnegie Simpson. 


Oatline of Christian Theology. W. N.- 


Clarke. 
Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit. Auguste Sabatier. 





The debt of the National Home Missionary 
Society is a debt on the Congregational 
churches. It must be paid in order to begin 
@ new campaign for national church exten- 
sion with the new plan of organization adopted 
at Springfield. The fact that the entire net 
gain of the denomination last year, outside of 
Hawali, was only two churches points elo- 
quently to the effect of the arrest of home 
missionary work through the necessity of 
rigorous retrenchment. The letter of the ex- 


ecutive committee of the national society on’ 


another page should have so hearty a response 
that our churches may turn to the future with 
confidence for greatly enlarged work. 





Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, Ph. D., of the Con- 
gregational Theological College, Montreal, has 
accepted the chair of Christian theology at 
Bangor Theological Seminary, made vacant 
by the call of Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith, 
D. D., to Chicago Seminary. Professor Ly- 
man was graduated at Amherst, 1894, and 
Yale Divinity School, 1899. He was Hooker 
Scholar from Yale, studying two years in 
Germany. He then taught philosophy at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and went 
thence to the chair of theology at Montreal. 
He had shown his power to teach at Williston 
Seminary, and at Lawrenceville School, be- 
tween college and seminary, and has had a 
brilliant record at Carleton and Montreal. 
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One of the incidental hardships of foreign 
missionary service is the inability of parents 
to be present on important occasions in the 
lives of their children who come to America. 
But Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D., of Japan, was 
not to be debarred from representation in the 
wedding of his daughter Miss Sarah DeForest 
to Mr. William P. Pettus of Mobile, Ala., last 
week at Northampton, Mass. Dr. DeForest 
sent a cablegram of congratulation from Man- 
ehuria, where he is now with the Japanese 
army in the interest of Christian work, by 
special permission of the government. Profes- 
sors and students of Smith College, of which 
the bride isa graduate, attended the ceremony 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Bridgman, 
and the occasion furnished many evidences 
of the honor in which missionaries and their 
children are held. President Seelye per- 
formed the ceremony, being assisted by Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, D. D. Mr. and Mrs. Pettus 
will engage in missionary work in Japan. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer of London has lately re- 
turned home from a journey in the United 
States to the Pacific coast during which he de- 
livered 100 addresses. In accepting what he 
characterized as his “third call’’ to take up 
again his work with Christ Church, of which 
he has long been pastor, he said, ‘‘ With great 
joy I have come to take my place in the fore- 
front of the battle here.’”’ As giving the rea- 
son for his choice he remarked: 


AsI stood one lovely day by Mr. Moody’s 
grave, on the noble eminence which overlooks 
the entire valley, there swept across me a 
vision of the quiet and happy life that was 
within my reach if I elected to spend the rest 
of my life at Northfield. But there was borne 
across to me on the western wind, the cry of 
my working brothers and sisters in Lambeth. 
l realized the gravity of the struggle in Eng- 
land, and felt that we must resist to the ut- 
most those influences which are destroying the 
best life of Britain. I saw that I must aban- 
don the vision of a restful: future, and gird 
myself once more to go to my Jerusalem, and 
perhaps to the inevitable suffering that some 
of us may have to endure before the power of 
the priest is broken. 





Medford, Mass., is one of the oldest of New 
England communities and still retains many 
of the best characteristics of fermer years, 
along with evidences of modern culture 
and affluence. At its elaborately celebrated 
two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
last week Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
was the orator, his theme being The Essential 
American. Dr. Boynton was born and reared 
in Medford, and there members of his family 
still reside. The greeting which he received 
from his former townsmen and the apprecia- 
tion shown of his oration prove that some 
men may roam far, achieve reputation in 
other places and still be cherished warmly 
by the community which saw them grow to 
manhood. An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the Medford anniversary was the 
announcement that the manufacture of the 
famous Medford rum which has for a century 
and a half gone to all parts of the world is 
henceforth to cease. This removes a long- 
standing blemish from the fair name of Med- 
ford and will make it hereafter impossible 
for ships sailing from Boston to carry mis- 
sionaries on deck and casks of old Medford 
down in the hold. 





Notable Points in Church News 


A novel audience for Dr. Hillis (Greater 
New York, page 862). 


A testimony to the helpfulness of Bibli- 
cal criticism (Connecticut Ministers at New 
Haven, page 864). 


Mr. Albert Smiley and President Day 
must look out for their laurels. Mohonk and 
Andover characteristics seem to have been 
united at Los Angeles (A Unique Bible Con- 
ference, page 865). 
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The New Romanism in Rome 
Many Changes for the Better in the Last Thirty Years 


By MorRtTON DEXTER 


Undoubtedly the conservatism of the 
Papal Church is more intense than that 
of any other branch of the Christian 
‘Church. Yet she both yields and ad- 
vances. To any observer who has visited 
her great headquarters, the Eternal City, 
from time to time within thirty or more 
years changes in progress have been per- 
ceptible and at last they have become 
marked, 

Externally Rome remains much as in 
i871. Its general contour and surround- 
ings are about what they were then, ex- 
cepting that the Via Nazionale and the 
new streets and buildings in the Ludovisi 
Quarter have given portions of it some- 
thing of the look of Paris or The Hague. 
Its ruins, churches and other distinctive 
memorials of the past hardly are altered, 
although the excavation of the Forum 
has been greatly extended. The perva- 
siveness of the Papal Church still is 
noticeable. Priests continue to abound. 
Red-robed cardinals still may be seen 
driving in their handsome broughams on 
the Corso. The squads of students in the 
theological colleges of different nations 
still wear their significantly colored cos- 
tumes, and hurry along the streets in 
their little processions. 

In equally important respects, however, 
Rome has changed. Electric lights and 
railroads, then undreamed of, now are 
commonplaces. There is a different at- 
mosphere, hard to be described, yet im- 
possible to be disregarded. Among the 
people in general there is less supersti- 
tion and provincialism. There is better 
order as well as better sanitation, more 
enlightenment as well as more business. 
The government, then none too firmly 
seated, now is well established and popu- 
lar. No longer a group of rival provinces 
or petty sovereignties, Italy has become 
-a united and respected member of the sis- 
terhood of nations, and the Italians take 
just pride in the fact. They quite under- 
stand, also, that this has come to pass 
in spite of the hostility of the Papacy to 
the government, 

That the Papal Church is a great polit- 
ical machine is true. It is wonderfully 
complete and far-reaching in its organi- 
zation, and is managed with adroit skill. 
Yet its influence has diminished steadily 
because the stars in their courses have 
fought against it. The tendencies and 
forces of the modern world have proved 
too much forit. Where once it controlled, 
now ordinarily it must be content to in- 
fluence, and its influence is growing less. 
It can no longer hold itself defiantly aloof 
from the throne. At last it is forced to 
come to terms, to some extent, although 
its officials, if charged with their altered 
policy, probably would deny it. 

Yet straws show that the wind is blow- 
ing and which way it blows. How much 
truth there is in the report that Pius X. 
would be glad to abandon the fiction of 
his imprisonment in the Vatican, prob- 
ably nobody knows outside of his immedi- 
ate circle. Itis likely that he would aban- 
don it at once if the matter rested with 
him. But presumably he will maintain it, 
at the least until several funerals have oc- 


curred among the older cardinals. Pope 
although he is, he is by no means a free 
agent. 

But it is evident that, since his eleva- 
tion, the Vatican, cautiously yet defi- 
nitely, has reversed the policy by which it 
has been governed for at least a genera- 
tion. It has been noticeable, this past 
winter, that the ‘ Blacks,” the strict 
partisans of the pope, have begun to be 
seen at the social gatherings of the 
‘* Whites,” the adherents of the throne. 
This means that the pope is not disposed 
to continue boycotting the government. 
Some private channel of intercourse ex- 
ists between the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
and it is more than hinted that already 
they have an understanding, which doubt- 
less will become more obvious and com- 
prehensive as fast as may seem prudent. 

Each side is willing to accommodate the 
other in some degree. The name at first 
proposed for the infant prince was dis- 
carded when it became known that the 
pope thought it injudicious, and on the 
other hand, it clearly was due to a Papal 
hint, to say the least, that in the last 
elections the Church party enlisted act- 
ively in the support of the government 
and contributed largely to the over- 
whelming defeat of the Socialists. More- 
over, it is announced that, when the 
forthcoming visit of the emperor of 
Austria to Rome occurs, he is to be wel- 
comed formally by both king and pope. 
Rarely has any one, however distin. 
guished, been treated thus, and the ex- 
ceptions have been members of Protestant 
royal houses, like the German emperor 
or some English prince. For a Roman 
Catholic ruler to visit the king has been 
to incur the condemnation of the pope. 

It looks much as if the Vatican were 
appreciating at last what has long been 
apparent to the public at large, that by 
its policy of hostility, to the government 
it has lost, instead of gaining, ground. 
The present pope seems to grasp the 
situation. He is shrewd and practical 
and understands that to adapt his policy 
to modern conditions is wiser than to 
insist upon a sullen medievalism. More- 
over, he clearly is a man of genuine piety, 
eager to quicken the great Church of 
which he is the head into more sincere 
and fruitful spiritual activity. And this 
hope—which apparently Pope Leo XIII. 
also cherished—has begun to be fulfilled. 

In my daily strolls last winter my 
custom was to enter many churches, and 
I rarely found one, even when no service 
was in progress, without its company of 
devout worshipers. Thirty years ago they 
seldom numbered more than half a dozen. 
Now one usually finds from twenty to 
fifty, or more. Then they were confined 
almost wholly to women, and those of 
the poorest and humblest. Now one 
often observes more men than women, 
and all classes of society are represented. 
And their reverent sincerity is impressive. 

During the interval Protestantism has 
made great gains in Rome. In 1871 two 
or three Protestant places of worship 
existed, but only upon sufferance. As 
I recall the facts, the American Episcopal 
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Church was feeble and worshiped in some 
hall. There also was an unobtrusive 
English church and, I think, the obscure 
beginning of a Methodist mission. Now 
the American church has a stately edifice 
on the Via Nzazionale and there are two 
English churches in convenient, although 
less conspicuous, situations. There also 
are several Methodist or Presbyterian 
churches at prominent centers, well ac- 
commodated and, in one or two cases, 
attracting large numbers of Italians. 
Protestantism concededly is a powerful 
factor in the religious life of the city. 

Probably the Papacy is as jealous as 
ever of its success, but can no longer 
crowd it into the background. And the 
more enlightened Roman Catholics soon 
will learn, if they do not know already, 
that the example and influence of Protes- 
tantism have had a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon their own church. The 
Romanism of today differs perceptibly 
from that of the past, and men now 
living probably will see Protestantism 
and Romanism working side by side in 
Rome with no more mutual hostility 
than in Boston or London. 





Gain and Loss in Southern 
Middlesex 


June 12 was a memorable day for Grace 
Church, South Framingham, when R. Stan- 
ley M. Emrich, a member of the church and 
son of its former pastor, Dr. F. E. Emrich, 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, was ordained to the gospel ministry, 
and he and his wife, Jeanette Wallace Em- 
gich, were recognized as missionaries of the 
American Board. Many will long remember 
the charge given to his son by Dr. Emrich, 
a charge throbbing with the tender love of 
the father, but thrilling with the enthusiasm 
of the true missionary. Grace Chureh, under 
the pastoral leadership of Dr. Daniels, has de- 
termined to send Mr. and Mrs. Emrich as its 
special representatives in the foreign field, 
providing the funds for their support. They 
will go to Mardin, Eastern Turkey, where 
Mr. Emrich will have the special opportuni- 
ties in educational work for which he, by the 
influences of his home and his own attain- 
ments in scholarship, has been thoroughly 
prepared. 

By the advice of a council representing the 
churches of the vicinity, the work of Hope 
Church, Marlboro, will be discontinued and 
the church disbanded. The church owed its 
origin to a purpose to reach the French-speak- 
ing population of Marlboro, and for a time the 
work was prosecuted with some success. But 
the entrance of the same field by other work- 
ers made it seem advisable recently to reor- 
ganize the work, that it might serve the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of its neighborhood. The 
results of this endeavor, however, seemed not 
to justify further investment by the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and the coun- 
cil unanimously advised the disbanding of the 
church. Jude We 





Among the forty-two graduates of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
this summer, are two from races whose 
women are not often found in such institu- 
tions. Miss Li Bi Cu of China is the second 
Chinese woman to take a full medical train- 
ing. She goes back to practice in her native 
land. Miss Agavnie Gilbakian of Constanti- 
nople will spend the next fifteen months as an 
interne in the New York City infirmary and 
then goes to Constantinople as a medical mis- 
sionary. She is a protégé of Miss’ Aliée Mil- 
ler of the Boston City Missionary Society. 
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Caring for the Sick in Turkey 


The Story of the Founding of Training Schools for Native Nurses 


Hundreds of educated young women of 
Turkey are leaving American mission schools 
and colleges every year, many of them wish- 
ing to earn their own living, but with no road 
open to them except teaching. Thousands of 
suffering and dying women and children in 
the great Turkish Empire are crying for the 
help and sympathy that a trained nurse can 
give them. To bring these two great needs 
together is the object of our hospital and train- 
ing school. Those who have once seen the 
misery of these people ask for no further 
reason why this institution is needed in Con- 
stantinople. 

The scourge of the country is tuberculosis 
which in numbers of cases attacks the bones 
of children. These little sufferers, when they 
do not die, grow up crippled, and much of the 
horrible mortality, or what is worse, the crip- 
pling of these little ones is due to absolute 
ignorance of hygiene on the part of their 





THOMAS 8S. CARRINGTON, M. D., 


Founder of the first training school for nurses in 
Turkey 


mothers. Eye diseases which attack great 
numbers of children and leave thousands to 
grow up to adult life in darkness could be 
practically stamped out by a little care and 
cleanliness in early life. 

During seven years of hospital service at 
Marsovan a constant study has been how to 
overcome these conditions. 


By Tsomas SPEES CARRINGTON, M.D. 


hospital before leaving the city the 
Official mentioned that he had given 
orders that this advice be carefully 
carried out and was most hearty in 
his thanks to the doctor for his 
courtesy. One can hardly under- 
stand what such an innovation 
means in Turkey where custom 
rules the land. ; 

We have found that the poor also 
are willing to learn, and in the. 
comparatively few families we have 
so far reached, great changes in their 
manner of living have taken place. 

As soon as the demand for nurses 
in the schools and hospitals of the 
country has been met, it is our plan 
to establish a system of district 
nursing after the model which has 
been so successfully carried out 
among the poor of London. Under 
this system one nurse comes in 
contact with a large number of fam- 
ilies each week, and while relieving 
an immense amount of suffering, 
acguires such influence that her 
word becomes a law which is most 
lovingly obeyed. 

We in America who have hospitals with the 
finest modern equipment on every hand, and 
in case of an accident toa dear one, can almost 
at a moment’s notice get the advice and serv- 
ice of the most celebrated surgeons, cannot 
possibly realize the mental, as well as the 
physical suffering which goes on among peo- 
ple who have practically no doctors or nurses 
they can depend upon. 

As an illustration take the case of a young, 
strong and finely built Turk who was led into 
our clinic by his wife and children some years 
ago; he was a woodchopper and a blow from 
a falling tree had caused a cataract to form 
in both eyes. He had but a few-small pieces 
of money and offering these begged that we 
would “‘ open one eye, only one eye”’ that he 
might see enough to earn a living for his wife 
and babies. We took him in and the operation 
on the right eye giving such good results, we 
decided to try the other also. It was just at 
Christmas time, and so, before the second op- 
eration we told him about our Christmas and 
said we were going to give him a Christmas 
present by opening the other eye. He left 
the hospital shortly after, walking in front of 
his family strong and happy. We have often 








Girls awaiting training 


our hospital, and no matter how tired or dis- 
couraged we have been, the look in that 
man’s face well paid us for the labor of the 
day. 

The idea of service for others as taught by 
Christianity is foreign to the traditions of the 
Turkish people, and while the Turks are gen- 
erous in the giving of charity to beggars, an 
outcome of the feudal system which produces 
an atmosphere of kindness to menials, the 
thought of personal service is repugnant to 
them. When our training school for nurses 
was first started all the duties of a nurse were 
considered only fit for the lowest servants, but 
after one educated native girl of good family, 
who had been watching the splendid work of 
our English trained nurses was induced to take 
up the training, many more offered, until now 
there is a large number who are eager to enter 
the service, but cannot be accepted until more 
funds are found for the enlargement of the 
work. These girls make excellent nurses, 
and when carefully trained accomplish splen- 
did results among their suffering sisters. 

The proposed plans for the enlargement of 
this work in Constantinople are the outcome of 
careful thought and investigation of a number 
of our most practical workers in the Turkish 


seen him since, for his donkey brings wood to | Empire. Many prominent people in America 





The Turkish people are 
easily influenced, kindly 
and obedient when rea- 
soned with on such sub- 
jects, and we have found 
that doctors or nurses can 
revolutionize the home life 
of a family in a short.time 
if the personal contact is 
close enough. 

As an example of how 
this influence may be ex- 
erted upon the highest 
official as well as the lowest 
peasant, when the gov- 
ernor of the province vis- 
ited our city last spring, 
in sending a message of 
welcome, the doctor men- 
tioned that the water sup- 
ply of that part of the city 
in which the governor was 
to stop was infected and 
advised that all-water used 
by himself and suite be 
boiled. On calling at the 











A morning’s werk among the poor 
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The frst class of nurses trained in Turkey 


have shown deep interest, and have made 
offers of help. 

While a part of the sum needed has already 
been given, there is still a great opportunity 








for those who are interested to help educate 
these girls. Contributions will be received by 
Brown Bros. & Co., Bankers, 59 Wall Street, 
New York City. 





Ministerial Nonresistance 


By Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., Omaha, Neb. 


Those of us who have been in the pastorate 
for a decade or two are greatly indebted to 
the younger ministers. For, among other 
things, they afford us an obviously proper 
outlet for the advice which we should not 
presume to offer to those of experience and 
observation equaling ourown. Availing my- 
self of this privilege I desire to present to my 
brethren who are, let us say, in their first 
pastorate an application of a New Testament 
text to one of the problems of pastoral life. 
It is the injunction of our Lord found in Matt. 
5: 39, **I say unto you that ye resist not evil.” 

Perhaps nobody except Count Tolstoi feels 
competent to apply these words to the whole 
range of human relations. But many a min- 
ister is clear that it describes literally and 
exhaustively the attitude which a pastor should 
maintain toward his parish. Substantially 
every pastor finds himself confronted sooner 
or later (happy is he if it be not both) with 
a definite antagonism on the part of a section 
of his congregation. It is not necessarily an 
unjust or evil thing but it always seems to 
him to be so, and so for him comes within the 
scope of this word of the Master. The story 
of the heartaches and heartbreaks caused by 
these antagonisms is full of pathos, often of 
tragedy. 

It is an experience not peculiar to any class 
of pastors prominent or obscure, brilliant or 
dull, self-denying or self-seeking. In ourown 
land, at least, it is hard to find a man who 
through a long ministry has maintained an 
easy mastery of every situation. Each one 
could a tale unfold of a time when a greater 
or smaller number of his flock preferred his 
room to his company and finally had their 
wish. : 

In view of these facts the young minister 
may profitably give some odd hours to the 
question, ‘‘What will I do when my time 
comes to face opposition, whether it be a chal- 
lenge to single combat or a mutiny?” He 
may easily reach a mistaken decision. He 
has heard of militant ministers who by vari- 
ous sorts of warfare put to flight the armies of 
the aliens. He has heard of others who in 
dogged defense behind their intrenchments 
succeeded in wearing out the enemy. His 
fighting blood is stirred and he thinks it quite 
probable that he ought to follow their example. 


Even if he decides against this course in ad- 
vance he is apt to revise the decision when the 
time comes. If he does this he will lose the 
finest reward of his ministry. Let him turn 
aside from it all and listen to the words of his 
Lord, “*I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil.” 

Throwing this command into the form sug- 
gested by the circumstances of the average 
case it would run in this way: Do not arm 
yourself against the opposition, do not organ- 
ize against it, do not talk about it, do not in- 
quire concerning it, do not even show your 
consciousness of it. If any one talks to you 
about it listen as little as you may, and let 
your speech be brief and vague. This will be 
easy to you unless perhaps as to the brevity. 
Betake yourself with double diligence to 
prayer and study. Preach better sermons 
than ever on topics the most remote from 
those suggested by the state of your parish. 
Remind yourself how little you have loved 
your people and earnestly endeavor to open 
your heart more widely to them. Work un- 
tiringly at every task which falls to you. 
Cultivate a serene look but not so serene as 
to create suspicion. If the enemy’s shot and 
shell grow especially galling imagine yourself 
a missionary in the New Hebrides and you 
will soon be congratulating yourself on the 
mild bearing of your flock. Let nothing pro- 
voke you to open your lips unless it be such 
specific charges of immorality as would seem 
to be admitted if you kept silence. 

When the mutiny has progressed somewhat, 
set yourself to study how long you ought to 
remain in your place. Do not imagine that it 
is necessary to fly at the first show of opposi- 
tion. There are a number of things to be con- 
sidered besides the sensibilities of your critics. 
A great many ministers from the vantage 
ground of the pulpit have surveyed unsympa- 
thetic faces sometimes for long years together, 
and were none the worse for it. Indeed, there 
is a sort of challenge in the presence of an en- 
emy which has its tonic effect. You have the 
exhilaration of a boatman running the rapids, 
with this great advantage over him, that you 
can at any time get out and walk. 

However, you must not be tempted to pro- 
long the enjoyment of this passive warfare 
unduly. Once in a long while victory is won 
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by it and the pastor stays on in peace and 
fruitfulness. But ordinarily, whether the op- 
position be just or unjust, it finally makes re- 
moval wise. It takes much quiet watching of 
the winds and waves and much waiting upon 
the Spirit of grace to know when the right 
time has come. But you can find it if you 
will, and the more surely if you consult just a 
few human counselors. When you have at 
last decided to go, then is the time for the 
most brilliant display of the tactics of peace. 
This should be your piece de resistance. 

In the first place you must not present your 
resignation in any equivocal fashion nor with 
any mental reservation. Do not throw it out 
as a feeler. Announce your purpose to go 
and set some early date for your departure. 
You will have no trouble in assigning reasons 
and that too without alleging that the state of 
your wife’s mother’s health or the necessity 
of securing city advantages for your little boy, 
or your deep longing to locate on another 
parallel of latitude moves you to the step. 

Adopt the bold expedient of telling the 
truth. But tell it judiciously. State that it is 
your earnest wish to be released because you 
believe that a change of location will enable 
you to make your work count for more in 
building up the Master’s kingdom. Then 
pass as swiftly as possible to an acknowl- 
edgment of the kindness that has been shown 
you, and your joy in the many close ties you 
have formed. 

If the facts will not permit you to say this 
you have either had a dismally sterile field 
or have worked it most poorly. When your 
friends come to you and say according to the 
well established formula, ‘‘If you leave we 
will too,” do not put on any martyr airs or 
urge them to stay by even at the cost of asso- 
ciating with children of Belial. Tell them that 
you are trying to do the thing that is best for 
the cause and for yourself and that they must 
do the same by accepting your resignation and 
sticking to the work. As soon as your term 
of service is ended move at once out of the 
parish even if you have no call elsewhere. 
You soon will have. The result of it all will 
be ordinarily that you will leave behind you 
a united church, discomfited critics and a good 
reputation and will carry with you a clear 
conscience, a sense of self-mastery and as 
few bitter memories as such an episode will 
permit. 

This line of action is sound both ethically 
and diplomatically. It isin the line of thelaw 
of love, the striving for peace. Battle hard 
as you like against all evil and injustice but 
stay your hand when the injustice is directed 
toward yourself. You are not your own. 
Trust your Master to defend you. And he 
will. From behind the secure intrenchments 
of your silent faithfulness you will see many 
an attack cometo naught. In spite of criticism 
and disloyalty you will be able to win sinners 
and build up saints. The ends for which you 
work will be reached and you yourself will 
suffer far less than you will if you take the 
sword. ‘‘ The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt toteach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves.” 





Grip Essential 


Better than detailed answers to a ques- 
tionaire of one hundred heads as to the 
efficiency of a secretary was the answer 
of a man who was asked about the abil- 
ity of a former assistant to bring things 
to pass. Opening his hand, he said, ‘‘ Fine 
that way’’; closing his hand with a grip, 
he said, ‘‘No good this way.’’ Open- 
handed, popular, hearty, but unable to 
get things done,’ to close in on things; 
always in a hurry, always two months 
behindhand, busy, fussy and loud-talk- 
ing, but without grasp.— A ssociation Men. 





Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
—Edwin Markham 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Strikes and Graft 


While the teamsters are still holding out, 
and not infrequently are employing violence, 
accusations are made against labor leaders 
which threaten to destroy the confidence of 
the public in their integrity. Mr. John C. 
Driscoll, long prominently connected with 
strikes in Chicago and elsewhere, acknowl- 
edges that he has paid labor leaders the last 
five years not less than $50,000 for preventing 
or ending strikes. Mr. Shea, president of the 
International Teamsters Brotherhood, is one 
of those accused of having received money. 
For other reasons it begins to look as if he 
might not be re-elected to his present posi- 
tion, and even as if the executive committee 
might soon remove him from office. The ex- 
amination of men like Driscoll by the Grand 
Jury is bringing out many strike secrets dis- 
crediting to the labor element. It is a pity 
that under Illinois law a man cannot be pun- 
ished for giving or receiving a bribe unless 
the man who receives it is a public official. It 


‘is held to be legitimate and not altogether dis- 


honorable for a business man to buy off labor 
leaders if in this way strike can be prevented. 
But revelations are likely to be made which 
may lead to a change in public sentiment and 
to legislation resembling that of New York by 
means of which Sam Parks was sent to prison. 
Up to date twelve men have been killed, and 
scores injured, more or less seriously. The 
campaign of ‘“‘education,’’ as slugging is 
called, is still going on, but rather more se- 
cretly than at first. Meanwhile business is 
injured, although the streets are crowded 
and the boycotted State Street stores are mak- 
ing deliveries with the help of policemen as if 
nothing had happened. 


Municipal Ownership 


Municipal ownership in Chicago and per- 
haps in other cities, has received a severe 
blow from the preliminary report of Mr. 
James Dalrymple of Giasgow, Mayor Dunne’s 
expert. His objection is the power it would 
put into the hands of politicians. The con- 
dition of American politics is such, says Mr. 
Dalrymple, as to render it unsafe to intrust 
such vast interests as those of street railways, 
gas, electric lighting, etc., to the managers of 
a political party. It would mean the per- 
petuation of the power of the party in office, 
and would offer unheard of opportunities for 
corruption and dishonesty. Were political 
conditions in Chicago as favorable as in Glas- 
gow, Mr. Dalrymple believes municipal own- 
ership would succeed here. 

The report is a disappointment to those who 
were anxious for immediate ownership, but 
welcome to those who feel that the city should 
have nothing to do with running its street 
railways. There is less objection to the owner- 
ship of these railways by the city, and the 
leasing of them to private parties but even 
this does not entirely command the approval 
of the Glasgow expert. Probably short fran- 
chises will be granted, the roads required to 
give the best possible service, and experiments 
in city ownership made on a few streets where 
franchises have expired. Undoubtedly the 
roads themselves are willing that the city 
should buy them out, but they want their own 
price or such concessions in the use of the 
streets as will enable them to recoup them- 
selves for any temporary loss. 


Changes at Chicago Seminary 


With the exception of the associate profes- 
sorship in the German department all vacancies 
in the board of instruction have been filled. 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith, who has made a name 
for himself as a scholar and teacher in Bangor 
Seminary, has accepted the professorship of 
systematic theology. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 
as professor of the science and art of 


preaching, a science in which he is master, 
will take this new department and give it 
three hours a week. Believing that Armour 
Institute should have an engineer as its presi- 
dent he withdraws from active work there, 
although retaining some connection with it. 
Dr. C. W. Votaw of the University of Chicago, 
with a growing reputation as scholar and 
teacher, will be acting professor of New Testa- 
ment literatureand interpretation. Prof. F. W. 
Ellis, an alumnus of the seminary, for thirteen 
years professor of Greek in Washburn College, 
is to be associate professor of Biblical litera- 
ture and interpretation. John James Martin, 
Ph. D., just homefrom Halle, will be the direc- 
tor of the Christian Institute and lecturer on the 
English Bible. Dr. W. E. Barton will lecture 
on Liturgies. With these additions to a fac- 
ulty made up already of such men as George, 
Scott, Harper, Taylor, Gates, Smith and 
Blanchard on its roll it is easy to see that the 
seminary is entering upon a new career in its 
history. 


Convocation at the University 


The chaplain was Rev. Beverly Ellison War- 
ner, rector of Trinity Parish, New Orleans. 
He spoke on the apparent lack of interest 
educated men are taking in religion, and ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the course of the 
university in granting a degree to a colored 
student. The South does not permit a colored 
man to attend its universities. It is ‘‘inter- 
ference” for those of the North to give them a 
privilege the South does not grant. While uni- 
versities should provide for specialization for 
graduate students, they should guard against 
itsabuse. President Harper’s report was read 
by Dean Judson. Only about $120,000 were 
added to the university funds the last quarter, 
and of this sum $95,000 came from Mr. Rocke- 
feller, probably to provide for possible deficit 
during the year. 


Athletics under Censure 


Nothing has made such a stir among the 
institutions as President James’s assault on 
athletics. The president of the University 
of Illinois wishes it understood that he is 
not hostile to athletics properly managed. 
He believes that in present conditions too few 
men get the advantage of athletic training, 
that those who are on the teams are over 
trained and that after graduation they suffer 
from a weak heart or some other disease, 
accomplish little in life, and often die young. 
The president is gathering statistics in Eng- 
land and America to establish his theories, 
and although the heads of Western colleges 
for the most part refuse to accept his state- 
ments in full, not a few are obliged to admit 
the serious nature of the criticism. Dr. Pear- 
sons has long disapproved of the entire ath- 
letic system as conducted by our colleges. 
He thinks needed exercise can be obtained 
in another and a better way. 


Bible School Institute 

The second was held last week with the 
church in Winnetka, Rev. B. F. Winchester, 
pastor. The program was full and carefully 
arranged. On it were prominent teachers 
from the Leavitt Street and Evanston churches, 
the First Church, Oak Park, and Prof. H. W. 
Gates. The object is to increase interest in 
the study of the Bible, to discuss the best 
methods of teaching it, the kind of helps 
needed, in what way the ideals of men like 
President Harper as suggested through the 
Religious Education Association may be re- 
alized. 


The Tabernacle Church 


This church worships in a hall furnished 
by the Chicago Commons, which occupies the 
site upon which the edifice formerly stood. 
Last Sunday the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Sunday school was observed. Dr. J. H. Hollis- 
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ter, one of the first superintendents, recalled 
memories of the early sixties. Dr. Gunsaulus 
also spoke. Monday evening there was a 
gathering of former and present members, 
and a kind of alumni association formed by 
means of which it is hoped substantial aid 
may be secured for the support of the church. 
This plan was suggested by Dr. Emrich, a 
former pastor still held in the highest esteem 
here, The school was at first a mission of 
First Church, but it soon grew into inde- 
pendence with a Sunday school of over one 
thousand out of which a good many young 
men were led into the ministry. 


Visit to Mexico 


Monday morning Dr. Simeon Gilbert, who 
with his wife and daughter have traveled ex- 
tensively in Mexico the past winter, gave his 
ministerial brethren the benefit of his observa- 
tions in an admirable paper, covering the con- 
dition and prospects of the Mexican people. 
He spoke in high praise of missionary work 
in Mexico, and, with absolute religious liberty 
there enjoyed, sees no reason to doubt the 
rapid growth of Protestantism among the peo- 
ple. Schools are well conducted and the people 
as a rule are contented and happy. 


The Churches 


There will be large additions at the July 
communion, as there were at the June com- 
munion. Some churches, like the Second, Oak 
Park, and the First at Evanston, show their 
Christian interest by what they are doing in 
neglected and needy fields in the city. For 
two years at least the Second Church has been 
responsible for the work in the Ewing Street 
Church, and now in connection with the 
Evanston brethren is putting forth energy in 
reviving the interest formerly felt in the 
Bethesda Mission. The Sunday school is 
rapidly growing and Sunday services are 
prospering. In such fields as these results 
are secured only through personal touch with 
the people, and conversions are as frequent 
here in the summer as in the winter. The 
summer is the time for tents which, no matter 
how large, never fail to be filled. Last yeara 
number of our ministers worked in tents, and 
are planning so far as possible to do the 
same this year. People seem to have no prej- 
udice against them and the more direct the 
preaching the better they appear to like it. 


Criticisms of Rich Men’s Gifts 


Dr. W. A. Bartlett in a sermon Sunday dep- 
recated the attacks on Mr. Rockefeller as 
having a tendency to divide opinion and pre- 
vent gifts from other rich men. Methods 
which are unfair to the church of which Mr. 
Rockefeller is a member, and through which 
those who make them are brought into noto- 
riety and some of whose criticisms are copy- 
righted, are not likely to produce the best 
results. There is too much of ‘‘I am holier 
than thou” spirit about them. To bring 
about a change in business methods we must 
begin with children and youth and teach them 
the fundamental principles of honesty. Dr. 
Bartlett would make it a misdemeanor in the 
home and school for any child to play “for 
keeps.”” He would warn against speculation 
of every kind and would insist upon rigorous 
examination of the books and accounts of all 
who handle trust funds or who have anything 
to do with public funds or the affairs of a 
great business house. He sustains, as almost 
all business men in Chicago do, the action of 
the Board in receiving the Rockefeller money, 
and deplores the spirit of those who have led 
in the criticism of its decision. 


Chicago, June 17. FRANKLIN. 





The law of nature is, Do the thing and you 
shall have the power; but they who do not 
the thing have not the power.— Emerson. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Roses 


Once in the moonlit summer night 

So sweet the silvery silence lay 
On the rose-garden of delight, 

Where mortals threnged by day, 
Till midnight came, when each to each 
The roses breathed delicious speech. 


Said the blush rose, ‘‘ A mother brought 
Her star-eyed babe, with breath of balm. 
My richest flower the cherub caught, 
It matched his rose leaf palm; 
The love that gemmed the mother’s eyes 
Was pure as dews of paradise.’”’ 


The white rose said, ‘‘ There came today 
Three little maids, a weeping band, 
And gently broke my whitest spray 
To grace a baby’s hand. 
The dimpled fingers would not fold, 
And oh, that little hand was cold! ”’ 


The red rose, ‘‘ Here two lovers stood, 
And culled my cup of rich perfume 

While in the maiden’s cheek the blood 
Blossomed to brighter bloom. 

* Sweets to the sweet,’ he said, and sighed; 

They loitered onward, side by side.” 


Then spake the beautiful moss rose: 
** An old man came and leaned by me, 
His hair was white with many snows 
His smile was good to see. 
*I hope you grow in heaven,’ he said. 
*My Mary loved you. She is dead.’” 
—Mrs. McVean-Adams. 





OMPLAINTS are often made that 
American men do not show that 
deference to women in the street cars 
which courtesy demands. Are 
Street Car not the women themselves par- 
Etiquette 3 ‘< 
tially to blame? We have re- 
peatedly seen them refuse the offer of a 
seat, an act of rudeness that always em- 
barrasses a man. If he is polite enough 
to rise in her behalf, she should accept 
the civility with a ‘‘Thank you,” even 
if she is soon to get out. Not long ago 
we noticed a young boy who started to 
give his seat toalady. His father, who 
sat by his side, laid a detaining hand 
upon the lad’s knee and said in an under- 
tone, ‘‘Sit still; don’t be a fool.’’ Per- 
haps the man had had an unpleasant ex- 
perience of the sort mentioned. Street 
cars and other public places afford a 
proper field for men and boys to exercise 
the grace of courtesy. When women re- 
ject their small attentions, they uncon- 
sciously check the growth of that senti- 
ment of chivalry which is the mark of a 
true gentleman. Another common rude- 
ness is for an older woman to repulse a 
younger one who offers her a seat. The 
palpable sensitiveness in regard to age 
thus manifested is the sure sign of a 
small nature. 


N THE WHOLE American men are 

far superior to those of other nations 

in their treatment of women. If they fail 
in this matter it is due either 

a to extreme haste, which is 
° the foe of all true courtesy, 

or else to this tendency on the part of 
women to be too independent of them. 
Yet Americans have not a monopoly of 
reverence for the gentler sex. Occasion- 
ally some poor immigrant manifests an 
innate courtesy which no amount of 
breeding could surpass. Two illustra- 
tions were seen this summer. An elderly 


decrepit Scotchman entered a crowded 
car and a young girl instantly offered 
him her seat. He doffed his shabby cap 
and said, with the grace of a Chesterfield, 
‘*Nae, nae, sit ye doon! I’ve stood for 
the lassies these eighty years, an’ I’ll 
stand for them till I dee.”” The other 
was a tired Italian laborer who hesitated 
for some minutes to take the only vacant 
seat beside a well-dressed woman. Finally 
he sat on the extreme edge and took the 
utmost pains to keep his soiled clothes 
from touching hers. When forced to 
move back, by others crowding in, he 
said to her, with real distress in his tones, 
‘*Please scuse.’? If one watches his fel- 
low-travelers with a view to finding the 
best in them one is likely to agree with 
Andrew Carnegie, who says, ‘‘The more 
I know of human life the finer I find it.’ 





Team Work in the Home 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


It is one of the marvels of our marvel- 
ous age that much which was once con- 
sidered only useless waste is now so wisely 
utilized that it has come to be classed as 
really valuable material. But, as a rule, 
it is men, not women, who have applied 
this economic principle to their work. 
While the woman in the home is often 
trained by necessity to gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost, this very 
woman, nevertheless, has yet to learn to 
apply the lesson to the mental and phys- 


_ical realm of her own life. 


It may be that a woman’s life—I am 
now speaking of that great majority of 
women who are of limited means and 
who do their own housework unassisted 
by outside help—is so concentrated on 
material things, the small economies— 
the question how to secure the best re- 
turns in food and clothing for the least 
expenditure of money—and in active war- 
fare against her arch-enemies, Dirt and 
Disorder, that she does not take time to 
consider that in the training of her grow- 
ing family to take a hand with her she 
will accomplish much for them and a 
truer economy in all the household 
system. 

Or it may be that she is too short- 
sighted to take the trouble the first steps 
to such a system will cost, or too indul- 
gent to put upon the children what she 
mistakenly deems too great a burden. 

But certain it is that there is many 
and many a family where the mother 
is only relieved by the cheerfulness with 
which she undertakes the burden, from 
being an overworked and underpaid 
drudge, assuming all the duties of house- 
keeper, cook, seamstress, laundress, nurse- 
maid and general overseer of the whole 
domestic establishment; while if she only 
knew, there is sufficient unused and un- 
trained energy in the remainder of the 
household to enable her to receive more 
satisfactory and far less expensive assist- 
ance than paid help could possibly give. 

But how to put this energy to practical 
use is the question; for the co.operation 
of the other members of the family can- 
not be of real help unless it is cheerfully 
and intelligently given. A mother driven 
to the verge of exhaustion before she 
asks for help is not-in a condition to 


make her request in a manner to secure 
a cheerful response; nor can she expect 
intelligent help until she has first brought 
her own intelligence to bear upon the 
subject. 

Of course the mother who has begun 
at the beginning has a tremendous ad- 
vantage. Every mother knows the sweet- 
ness of the hinderiog help of unskillful 
little fingers, but not every mother knows 
that by tactful methods, even the little 
fingers may render service that is intelli- 
gent, as well as cheerful. There are many 
ways, for instance, of teaching little ones 
to be orderly. 

One mother had a particular game for 
occasions when the room was littered 
with playthings. The children were 
asked to ‘‘play expressman,”’ and the 
little wagon, allowed in the house at no 
other time, was brought in and made to 
call at different points for ‘‘express pack- 
ages,”” until every thing had been ‘‘de- 
livered’’ to its proper place. Another 
sometimes wrote upon slips of paper the 
names of various articles to be put in 
order, as ‘‘blocks,” ‘‘chairs,’’ etc., each 
child drawing a slip and attending to the 
suggestion before drawing another. 

I know a child of three years who 
dearly loves to cut paper, but who ab- 
solutely refuses to pick up her scraps 
unless her mother has foresight enough 
when she gives her the paper, to make 
the stipulation that the scraps are to be 
picked up. If this is done, the child 
promises willingly, and always performs 
cheerfully unless with something new to 
take her attention she leaves the spot and 
forgets. In that case her mother with- 
holds permission to use the scissors the 
next time it is asked. 

This child is peculiarly disorderly by 
nature, and it would require repeated 
punishment to compel her to put away 
her playthings, but her mother has learned 
that it will be but a few minutes until 
there is a request fora drink or for per- 
mission to go ‘‘over to Grandpa’s,”’ or for 
something else; so she patiently bides the 
time to say, ‘‘ Certainly; just as soon as 
your playthings are all put away.”’ 

This is not driving a hard bargain with 
the child, for she goes at the task with 
alacrity, and thus a little diplomacy ac- 
complishes what many precious moments, 
some heartaches and a good deal of fric- 
tion could not succeed in doing half so 
well. A little farther on, when the habit 
of obedience shall have become firmly 
fixed, and the child’s intelligence shall 


show her the reasonableness of the re- - 


quest, she will obey promptly without the 
se props.” 

It is well to take this habit of disorder- 
liness by the horns from the start, for 
having once conquered it, the rest of the 
training will be comparatively easy. 

An ingenious mother set apart a cer- 
tain cupboard fora ‘“ pound’’ into which 
each mislaid article was put, and the 
owner could get it out only by the pay- 
ment of a fine of one cent. The plan 
might work equally well if the penalty 
were a certaln duty, such as bringing in 
a given quantity of wood, washing a 
window pane, etc. 

In another family the penalty of leay- 
ing paper of any kind scattered about— 
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newspapers, paper bags, writing paper, 
wrapping paper—was to put in order the 
shelf where the newspapers belonged and 
where many things accumulated, making 
a frequent clearing necessary. 

While all such measures add spice to 
the family life and are helpful in forming 
orderly habits, many tasks have to be 
done which must be undertaken not as 
a merry game, but as a stern duty re- 
quiring self-denial and strength of char- 
acter to perform. There is a curious 
feeling, natural to mothers, that it is 
selfish and weak to ask for help about 
the unpleasant things; that these tasks 
were given to her as her own portion 
along with the joys of her lot, and that 
if she allows others to share them she 
may come to be regarded as a self-indul- 
gent shirk. 

But the wise mother will consider that 
this feeling must be overcome if her chil- 
dren are to develop the qualities of self- 
dependence, of unselfishness, of thought- 
fulness for others that she wishes them 
to have; that they are to be equipped by 
intelligent experience for what the fu- 
ture may hold, so that their burdens may 
be lighter than hers, in her inexperience, 
have been; that she herself may have 
larger measure of strength for her min- 
istry, greater restedness to be ready to 
enter into their interests, and more leis- 
ure to give herself the broad outlook 
that shall enable her to keep abreast of 
them ; and lastly, that there may be the 
quick sympathy growing from co-opera- 
tion that shall result in the closer and 
truer companionship for which every 
mother yearns. 

A thoughtful mother, however, can do 
much to make unpleasant tasks easier, 
and nothing is more helpful than her 
own example of shouldering a hard task 
bravely and cheerfully. Sometimes a lit- 
tle pecuniary help is an inspiring stimu- 
lus—but of that later. * 


(To be concluded.) 





How to Deal with Worry and 
Irritability 
{Annie Payson Call, in The Freedom of Life} 


Sometimes we worry because we are 
tired, and in that case, if we can recog- 
nize the real cause, we should use our 
wills to withdraw our attention from the 
object of worry, and to get all possible 
rest at once, in the confident belief that 
rest will make things clear, or at least 
more clear than they were when we were 
tired. 

It would be hard to compute the harm 
that has been done by kindly disposed 
people in reasoning with the worry of a 
friend, when the anxiety is increased by 
fatigue or illness. To reason with one 
who is tired or ill and werried, only in- 
creases the mental strain, and every 
effort that is made to reason him out 
of it aggravates the strain; until, finally, 
the poor brain, through kindly meant 


effort, has been worked into an extreme - 


state of irritation or even inflammation. 

For the same reason, a worried mind 
should not be laughed at. Worries that 
are aroused by fatigue or illness are often 
most absurd, but they are not absurd to 





*Next week Mrs. Allen’ will describe various 
ways in which children may help in the household 
economy. 
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the mind that is suffering from them, 
and to make fun of them only brings 
more pain, and more worry. Gentle, 
loving attention, with kindly, truthful 
answers, will always help. By such at- 
tention we are really giving no impor- 
tance to the worry, but only to our 
friend, with the hope of soothing and 
quieting him out of his,,worries, and 
when he is rested he may see the truth 
for himself. 

We should deal with ourselves, in such 
cases, as gently as we would with a 
friend, excepting that we can tell the 
truth to ourselves more plainly than we 
can to most friends. 

Worrying is resistance, resistance is 
unwillingness. Unwillingness interferes 
with whatever we may want to accom- 
plish. To be willing that this, that, or 
the other should happen seems most dif- 
ficult, when to: our minds, this, that, or 
the other would bring disaster. And yet, 
if we can once see clearly that worrying 
resistance tends toward disaster rather 
than away from it, or, at the very least, 
takes away our strength and endurance, 
it is only a matter of time before we 
become able to drop our resistance al- 
together. But it is a matter of time; 
and, when once we are faced toward 
freedom, we must be patient and steady, 
and not expect to gain very rapidly. ... 

As for irritability, that is also resist- 
ance; but there are two kinds of irrita- 
bility—physical and moral. 

There is an irritability that comes when 
we are hungry, if we have eaten some- 
thing that disagrees with us, if we are 
cold or tired or uncomfortable from some 
other physical cause. When we feel that 
kind of irritability we should ignore it, 
as we would ignore a little snapping dog 
across the street, while at the same time 
removing its cause as quickly as we can. 
Nothing delights the devil more than to 
scrateh a man with the irritability of hun- 
ger, and have him respond to it at once 
by being ugly and rude to a friend; for 
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then the irritation immediately becomes 
moral, and every bit of selfishness rushes 
up to join it, and to arouse whatever 
there may be of evil in the man. It is 
simple to recognize this merely physical 
form of irritability, and we should no 
more allow ourselves to speak, or act, or 
even think from it, than we should allow 
ourselves to walk directly into foul air, 
when the good fresh air is close to us on 
the other side. 

But moral irritability is more serious; 
that comes from the soul, and is the re- 
sult of our wanting our own way. The 
immediate cause may be some physical 
disturbance, such as noise, or it may be 
aroused by other petty annoyances, like 
that of being obliged to wait for some 
one who is unpunctual, or by disagree- 
ment in an argument. There are very 
many causes for irritability, and we each 
have our own individual sensitiveness or 
antipathy, but, whatever the secondary 
cause, the primary cause is always the 
same—resistance or unwillingness to ac- 
cept our circumstances. 

If we are fully willing to be disturbed, 
we cease to be troubled by the disturb- 
ance; if we are willing to wait, we are 
not annoyed by being kept waiting, and 
we are in a better, more quiet humor to ° 
help our friend to the habit of prompt- 
ness. If we are willing that another 
should differ from us in opinion, we can 
see more clearly either to convince our 
friend, if he is wrong—or to admit.that 
he is right, and that we are wrong. The 
essential condition of good argument is 
freedom from personal feeling, with the 
desire only for the truth—whether it 
comes from one party or the other. 

Hurry, worry, and irritability all come 
from selfish resistance to the facts of 
life, and the only permanent cure for 
the waste of force and the exhausting 
distress which they entail, is a willing- 
ness to accept those facts, whatever they 
may be, in a spirit of cheerful and revy- 
erent obedience to law. 





For the 
What Polly Got in Her Stocking 


A TRUE STORY 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


She had promised the Opposite Lady 
that she would go over and tell all the sur- 
prises in her stocking. Polly and the Op- 
posite Lady were quite intimate friends— 
that was why Polly had confided to her 
the mortification of having no middle 
name. 

“Tt’s a great trial!’’ Polly had sighed 
gustily, her cheek against the Opposite 
Lady’s thin white hand, ‘‘ P’raps, though, 
you’ve got a middle name, so you can’t 
symperthize.” 

Yes, the Opposite Lady had one. Polly 
would please excuse her, but she had one. 
She wasn’t really to blame because— 

Polly laughed, but her eyes were a little 


wistful. ‘‘I suppose it’s a beautiful one? ”’ 
she queried. 

“Tt was a beautiful one. It was Mar- 
guerite. 


**O! O, I should think you’d be proud 0’ 
yourself, with a middle name like that! 
If J had it’’— 

She broke off suddenly to spring to her 


Children 


feet and confront the Opposite Lady like 
a small tragedy queen. 

‘*How’d you like to be just Mary—Mary 
Dill?”’ she demanded, ‘‘’thout anything 
in between? When all o’ the girls on your 
street had middles to their names—Jean- 
nettes and Honorias and Elsies and 
Maries? ”’ 

**Poor child!” the Opposite Lady mur- 
mured. 

‘“*Once I dreamed I had a middle—it 
was Leonora ’’—Polly’s face took on rapt- 
ness—‘‘ Don’t you think that would be a 
lovely one? Polly Leonora—I mean Mary 
Leonora Dill! O, hum, if my mother’d 
only gave me a middle one like that!” 

“Does your mother know how much 
you want it, Polly?” 

‘*No’m—O, of courseno’m. Ishouldn’t 
want her to. I’m afraid it would hurt 
her feelings.’’ 

But the Opposite Lady was not afraid. 
She told Polly’s mother and they smiled 
over it together, with little shrugs of their 
shoulders because children were so queer. 

The morning after Christmas Polly 
went across to the Opposite Lady’s to 
tell about her stocking. Her face was a 
little rounder and smiled a little more 





evil.” 
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than usual. The Opposite Lady noticed 
it before Polly got half-way across the 
street. 

“It was a good stocking load,’’ she 
nodded to herself. ‘‘There was some- 
thing especially good in it, if I’m not 
mistaken.”’ 

The Opposite Lady was rarely mistaken. 
She was right this time, but Polly did not 
hurry about telling of the Especially Good 
Thing in her stocking. She kept it till 
the last—why not? Wasn’t it the last 
thing, in the deepest-down toe? 

‘‘There was a doll on top with her head 
sticking out over the brim,”’ recited Polly 
gleefully, ‘‘and next there was a box o’ 
paints—and a candy cane and a transpar- 
ent slate and a chain o’ gold beads from 
my gran’ma that’s a hundred and fifty 
years old ’’—Polly did not mean her grand- 
mother was as old as that—‘‘and—a—n—d 
—QO, nuts and oranges and candy and 
lovely pink slumber shoes and a silver 
napkin ring and a silver dollar and—O, 
that was all ’xcept what was in the very 
toe-est toe.’’ 

‘“Yes?’’ expectantly. The Opposite 
Lady was sure it was the Especially 
Good Thing that was coming now. She 
thought she could read it in Polly’s danc- 
ing eyes. She was really very curious, 
but she had to bide Polly’s time. 

‘‘There was something in the very toe- 
est toe of all,’’ tantalized Polly, ‘‘Some- 
thing ve-ry.’str’ordinary in-deed! I guess 
you'd like to know.”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t I!’’ sighed the Opposite 
Lady. 

‘It was in a tiny white box, wrapped 
up in pink tissue paper and tied up in 
pink ribbon.”’ 

wai 

‘On’ pink cotton, lying there just as 
comfortable ’’— 

‘*‘Comfortable!’’ The Opposite Lady 
was ‘lying there’ on her couch, but she 
sighed along sigh. It was taking so long 
to get down into the very toe-est toe! 

‘You never’d guess. ”’ 

“O no, never!”’ 

‘*Nobody ever got one before in her 
stocking. Ho, I guess not!”’ 

This time the answer was merely an- 
other sigh. 

‘*When I opened it I just squole a great 
loud squeal, I was so pleased! And then 
I went and hugged my mother.”’ 

Suddenly Polly hopped to her feet and 


. 


began to dance about the room. Her 
eyes were dancing, too. 

*O, it was lovely—lovely—lovely!”’ 
she chanted. ‘‘And it was—it wa—as— 
Shut your eyes and count three and at 
the threeth count I’ll tell you!”’ 

“One, two,’’ counted the Opposite 
Lady hopefully, ‘‘ three!” 

“Tt was a middle name!’ sang Polly 
in high glee. ‘‘I got a middle name in 
the toe 0’ my stocking! ‘Leonora,’ there 
it was a-lying just as comfortable!” 


The Crow and the Pitcher 


A crow with thirst afflicted, 
Espied a pitcher near, 

And quickly he flew toward it, 
His drooping strength to cheer. 

Tho’ there was water in it, 
It did not reach the top, 

And after stooping, straining, 
He could not get a drop. 


Near by there lay some pebbles— 
He took them one by one, 
And dropped them in the pitcher, 
Till soon his task was done. 
With joy he saw the water 
Up rising to the brim, 
And naught was ever sweeter 
Than that cool draft to him. 
—Versified from .Esop’s Fables. 


Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


145. PSEUDONYMS 


(Find the Real Names) 








We were a large party of ‘‘ personally con- 
ducted ’’ tourists visiting the old world, and 
hailed from all parts of the country. I wasa 
Buckeye from the Queen City: Ralph, a rela- 
tive of The Concord Philosopher, came from 
The Hub in the Old Bay State. There were 
Hoosiers, Wolverines, Badgers and so on. 
A number came from The Old Dominion, the 
birthplace of The Father of His Country, Old 
Rough and Ready, The Sage of Monticello, 
and Tippecanoe, while that genial Cracker, 
Uncle Remus, was also of the party. We 
sailed from Gotham and landed in the coun- 
try of John Ball, and the first sight we went 
to see upon reaching London was The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street, though I cannot 
say we came away any richer in purse for the 





By courtesy of the Chautauqua Press 


This picture illustrates a favorite maxim of the Japanese, ‘‘ See no evil, speak no evil, hear no 
It is a wood carving on the door of the stable of one of the sacred horses at Nikko. 
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visit. When we tried the delights of Old 
Father Thames we had a bargeman who had 
taken on board a little too much of Sir John 
Barleycorn, and we got into quite a little 
trouble with him, so that we were in danger 
of having to call for the intervention of Uncle 
Sam and the protection of Old Glory. We 
visited the grave of The Grand Old Man, and 
those of many British rulers, including those 
of Old Nolland The Virgin Queen. Wealso 
went to the birthplace of The Bard of Avon. 
In The Land 0’ Cakes we visited Auld 
Reekie, and the former homes of The Wiz- 
ard of the North and The Ettrick Shepherd. 
In France we went to the home of The Phi- 
losopher of Ferney, and compared him with 
The Bard of Twickenham, whose place we 
had not reached while in England. We also 
went to the village where La Pacelle had 
begun her mission, though, mindful of a say- 
ing of our own Poor Richard that ‘‘a penny 
saved is a penny gained,” we walked out to 
the place, instead of hiring a conveyance. 
After some months spent in travel we re- 
turned, well pleased, after all, that Columbia 
was our home. DOROTHEA. 


46. LOST FIGURES 
A Prize Tangle 


Mr. Pray’s 31 has recalled to the writer 
another form of number tangling. We will 
suppose that, for instance, Nillor—perhaps in 
revenge for a typographical error in one of 
his charades—has erased one of The Congre- 
gationalist’s calculations of church statistics, 
but that in his haste the following figures are 
left readable: i 
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The question is, How are the lost figures to 
be restored, and what are they? 

The matter being of such importance, a 
handsome illustrated copy of Br¥ant’s Poet- 
ical Works will be given the reader forwarding 
the best solution to the editor of Tangles within 
twelve days. In awarding the prize, it is ex- 
pected that correctness of the figures will be 
considered first, then clearness, conciseness 
and legibility. Do you think the tangle can 
be untangled from the clews given? 
ARITHMETICUS. 


47. ENIGMA 


To a host who, politely as one could wish, 
Divides and dispenses meat, fow] or fish; 
To his bright, sharp tool of tempered steel, 
Which slices smoothly beef, turkey or teal; 
To the sculptor who, cleaving the marble apart, 
Discovers the *‘ angel” concealed in its heart; 
To a man who sought with a famous band 
A home in a strange and distant land, 
And, honored, passed from earth away, 
In the toil and stress of that early day— 
To each of these four belongs a name, 
Which each of the four alike may claim. 

Ez. F. 8 


ANSWERS 


40. Wild-wood. 

41. Summerishere. (The enigma is an acrostic.) 

42. Errant,ranter; stable, ablest; stripe, ripest ; 
recent, center; remit, miter; chin, inch; arch, 
char; tea, ate; rely, lyre; incase, casein; ink, kin; 
Inca, Cain; end, den; enlist, listen. 

43. Co(u)p-let. 

44. Five times. D passed him once on his way 
up and once on the return trip, while the other three 
men who had started before him passed him only 
on their return trip. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
A. M. Dexter, Mattapoisett, Mass., to 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39; R. F. B., Cambridge, Mass., 35, 37, 38; 
K., Providence, R. I., 37, 38; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 35, 37, 38, 39. 
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The Bird Prize Letter from ? ? 


HIS letter, left over from the ‘‘ Old 
Captain’s’”’ mail last week, has 
more than the usual mystery about 
it. The letter-heading was in a foreign 
language and the postmark nearly oblit- 
erated, but showing this date, 3. 5. 05. 
(That postmaster evidently had not seen 
our last year’s Corner talk about the mis- 
erable habit of indicating a month by a 
figure!) Does 3. 5. mean March 5 or May 
3? If the latter, even that hustling old 
mariner could not have reached home from 
China in that old ‘‘26,’”’ either by way of 
the Isthmus of Suez or the Isthmus of 
Panama—his other letters do not decide 
as to his route. The postage stamp was 
badly canceled, but seemed to have the 
picture of a woman or a goddess barefoot 
(so denoting a warm country)—possibly 
one of you expert philatelists might rec- 
ognize it. But here is the letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The enclosed are pictures 
which I took—I won’t say where—of a “ rare 
old bird.” He is interesting personally, and 
also noteworthy as belonging to a somewhat 
rare species. I donot know his popular name; 
in fact I do not think he has one—there are 
not enough of him about to entitle him toa 
popular name! He hasa scientific name, and 
that I happen to know, but I am not going to 
tell the Cornerers, and I will not even tell 
you. I want them and you to guess! So, if 
you think it werth while, print one of these 
portraits in the Corner, and whoever sends 
in the best answer as to ‘‘Who? What? 
Where?” shall have a good book on natural 
history or some similar subject, which you 
shall select and I will pay for. YouRs, 





Of course that anonymous dash rules 
out the letter altogether, but as I recog- 
nize the writing of an old friend of the 
Corner who used to send us pictures from 
his various travels—I had missed him of 
late and did not know where in the world 
he was !—his letter and offer are accepted. 
You may be sure, that under its terms, 
and knowing the man, I shall get you a 
good prize, even if I send him a bill as 
big as the bird’s! So I have picked out 
the handsomest of Mr. ——’s three pic- 
tures for you; study your bird-books, 
visit museums, and if you find out its 
name, home and peculiarities, write me 
what you learn. Do that within one 
month from the date of this paper. That 
will give the Cornerers in California, 
Cuba and the Orient all a fair chance— 
perhaps the latter may know him per-’ 
sonally! All I can add is that the letter 
comes—as nearly as I can make out— 
from one of the three great continents of 
the eastern world. 


‘*BABY BIRD-FINDER ”’ 


This reminds me to tell you of a won- 
derful little book I happened to see at the 
Tract Society store at 54 Bromfield Street, 
the other day, while waiting for the boy 
to get my leaflets. It is of the size of the 
railroad guide, the ‘‘ Baby Pathfinder,” 
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which, I suppose, suggested its name, so 
that you can carry it with you in your 
vacation walks. It has short descrip- 
tions of over one hundred New England 
birds, with pictures of some of them. It 
gives the common aud scientific names, 
the size, color, nest, note, food, time of 
appearance, etc., with alternate blank 
pages to add to the birds’ notes your 
own. A young birdologist who borrows 
mine every day says it is all right in every 
way. If I were a millionaire I would get 
a hundred copies and send one to every 
Cornerer who could not afford a half- 
dollar for the dainty covered edition or 
the cheaper one in paper! 

(P.S, N. B.—Even as it is, I think I 
will get a few copies anyway for‘any of 





WHO? WHERE? WHEN? 


you who live far away from Bromfield 
Street. Write me about it soon.) 


AS TO VACATION 


And that reminds me to speak of your 
summer holidays, about to begin. I hope 
you will all have a grand good time! 
Make it so by keeping out in the open 
air, tramping in the woods or on the 
shore, climbing trees or rowing boats, all 
the while learning something from the 
people you meet, of the places you visit, 
of birds and flowers and shells. I am 
not going to offer a prize this year for 
letters, but hope all the same that you 
will tell the rest of us about your every- 
day experiences, as well as adventures, 
only do not wait till fall to do it; in fact, 
better write me soon where you are, or 
are to be; if I pass your camp or cottage 
I will inquire for you! 


For the Old Folks 


One old hymn they wanted (April 29) 
has come from various correspondents. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ‘‘Sweet Sabbath Eve’’ 
may be found in the Sabbath Bell, a singing 
book compiled by George F. Root about 1856. 
With other young folks I used to sing those 
lines about fifty years ago at a singing schooh 
in a little Vermont village. 

Whiteside, Tenn. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

I wish this O. S. had told us in what 
little Vermont village he attended singing 
school fifty years ago—I used to be in 
Vermont occasionally myself about that 
time! I am also specially interested in 
that Tennessee village of his date, situ- 
ated in historic surroundings—Lookout 
Mountain, Wauhatchie Valley, Raccoon 
Mountains, Bridgeport on the Tennessee 
River, etc. I ‘‘ guess’? General Howard 
remembers that vicinity. I remember 
visiting Whiteside soon after the close 
of the Civil War, and going into Nicko- 
jack Cave near by, where, our old guide 
told us, the people in war time got 
‘*peter,’’ which, combined with other in- 
gredients, was used for military purposes. 
I wonder what became of those Whiteside 
boys! 

The Sabbath Bell was found in the Con- 
gregational Library, and the piece, but 
without author. Mrs. M. of Houghton, 
Mich., found it in Excell’s Anthems (Chi- 
cago, 1886), ‘‘words by Fanny J. Crosby,’’ 
and Mrs. A. C. of Andover, Mass., sends 
a copy from Park’s Sacred Quartets 
(York, Neb.), attributed to same author. 
Happily, while I am writing, a letter 
comes, confirming this on the very best 
authority, so that we are safe in thinking 
of it as written by that ‘sweet singer,’” 
about whom so many good things were 
recently said on her eightieth birthday. 

Dear Friend: I wrote “Sweet Sabbath 
Eve” at North Reading for Mr. Root in Au- 
gust, 1855. Some pieces written in those days 
had no name attached. Some hymns have 
one, two or three stars, but I usually know 
my children—as I call my hymns!... 

Bridgeport, Ct. FANNY CROSBY. 

Sweet Sabbath eve, bright is thy smile, 
Linger, O linger, to cheer us awhile; 
Sweet Sabbath eve, beautiful ray, 

Fade not so quickly away. 

Lovely and pure thy star-lit brow, 

Holy the thoughts thou art breathing now. 


Sweet Sabbath eve, beautiful ray, 
Fade not so quickly away. 


Sweet Sabbath eve, hallowed and blest, 
Sending the soul to its haven of rest, 
Linger awhile, beautiful ray, 

Fade not so quickly away. 

Tell us, calm eve, if those we love, 
Look on us still in that world above; 
Sweet Sabbath eve, beautiful ray, 

Fade not so quickly away. 


Sweet Sabbath eve, bear on thy wing, 
Upward to heaven the praise we sinz; 
Fainter thy voice, faded thy hue, 

Gently we bid thee adieu. 

Lovely and pure thy star-lit brow, 

Holy the thoughts thou art breathing now; 
Linger awhile, beautiful ray, 

Fade not so quickly away. 
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Providential Deliverances* 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon; 
He’ll keep us clear from a) the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 
The ancient prince of hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell; 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour; 
On earth is not his fellow. 
—Martin Luther, translated by Thomas Carlyle. 


The Old Testament abounds in stories of wonderful deliverances of the Hebrew nation 
from its enemies. The teaching in it is fundamental that Jehovah led their armies, fought 
their battles and discomfited their foes. Pharoah’s pursuing hosts overwhelmed in the 
Red Sea, Moses conquering the Amalekites by holding up the rod of God while Joshua 
fought, Joshua marching round the walls of Jericho till they fell flat and commanding the 
sun and moon to stand still while ‘‘ Jehovah fought for Israel,’’ Gideon with his three 
hundred vanquishing the Midianites are a few among a multitude of accounts with which 
this destruction of Sennacherib’s host belongs, the meaning of them all being that God 
will deliver his own people from their foes when they trust him. If he suffered his chosen 
nation to be defeated in battle or oppressed by foreign rulers, it was either to punish 
their sins or to test their faithfulness or to purify and strengthen them. In his appointed 
time he would surely turn to their side the tide of victory. It is with the purpose before 
us of the writers of Hebrew history to show this doctrine of God’s providence that we 


study the famous defeat of the Assyrian army under Sennacherib. 

Hezekiah was a king whose goodness these writers loved to describe. He was faithful 
to Jehovah and Jehovah rewarded him with prosperity. No other king of Judah was 
equal to him in goodness [2 Kings 18: 5-7]. He fought the Philistines and conquered 
them. But the great virtue which distinguished him above all others was his religious 
reformation of Judah. He destroyed their idols, even breaking in pieces the brazen serpent 
which Moses had made, because the people worshiped it [2 Kings 18: 4]. He repaired the 
temple and restored its services. He taught the people of the ancient deliverances of their 
fathers by Jehovah, why he was angry with them and how ‘they could again secure his 
favor. He established anew the Passover in which the people joined with greater fervor 
than had been known since the days of Solomon. Read 2 Chron. chaps. 29-31. Why was 
so devoted a servant of God permitted to become a prey to a foreign army and how was 
he delivered? The answers to these questions must be sought not only in the verses chosen 
for this lesson, but in the records of the books of Kings and in the prophecies of Isaiah. 
In them we find the meaning of God’s providential deliverances. They show us: 


1. The mistakes of a righteous man. 
Good men are not always wise. When 
the Assyrian army besieged and captured 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and 
carried its principal citizens away to 
his own country, Hezekiah was greatly 
alarmed. But soon after a Babylonian 
prince rebelled against Assyria. Hezekiah 
hoped to profit by this uprising and 
showed his treasures to an embassy from 
the prince, withholding also his tribute 
to Assyria. That was one mistake for 
which [saiah administered to him a stern 
rebuke [Isa 39: 1-8]. When that rebel- 
lion had been crushed Hezekiah made an 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria. 
That was another mistake, for which the 
prophet uttered another startling rebuke 
[Isa. 30:1-5]. Set these facts over against 
the description of King Hezekiah—‘‘ He 
clave to Jehovah; he departed not from 
following him, but kept his command- 
ments.’’ You see that men of upright 
purposes are not therefore infallible. 
They may lack sagacity and they may be 
obstinate. With a statesman at his side, 
whose counsel was in his ears, this good 
man fell into errors and had to suffer 
their consequences. 

2. The peril of the Assyrian invasion. 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian general, de- 
feated the Egyptian army, and took many 
cities of Judah. According to his own 
account on a cylinder found in Nineveh, 
he captured forty-six cities and 200,150 per- 
sons, with a vast amount of spoil. Too 
late Hezekiah saw that Isaiah had been 
right, and that he ought not to have re- 
belled against Assyria. He confessed his 
error and offered a great ransom. The 
king took the ransom and did not turn 
back [2 Kings 18: 13-16]. Hezekiah made 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 2. 
Sennacherib’s Invasion. Text, 2 Chron. 32: 9-23. 





the best arrangements he could for the de- 
fense of Jerusalem by stopping up the 
fountains that would supply the besieg- 
ing enemy with water, strengthening the 
walls and towers and organizing his army 
[2 Chron. 82: 1-6]. Then he exhorted his 
followers, facing the mightiest enemy in 
the world, to do their best and trust in 
Jehovah who was mightier than all their 
foes [2 Chron. 32: 7, 8]. 

That was their one ground of confidence. 
The threats and adroit pleading and letter 
of Sennacherib’s servants terrified the 
Jews on the walls of the city, but their 
revilings of Jehovah showed their weak- 
ness [vs. 9-18]. When Hezekiah and the 
people of Judah rested themselves on the 
Almighty, they were safe against the 
arrows of their foes. It does not follow 
that they were certain not to be captured 
and taken away to the East. Ezekiel 
and Daniel and a host of holy Hebrews 
went that way. But it was certain that 
wherever they went God would go with 
them and use them for his glory, and that 
was what they most desired. The peril 
of good men from their adversaries 
ceases when they commit themselves 
wholly to God. 

3. Jehovah's deliverance. The king and 
the prophet prayed and their prayers were 
made more urgent by the taunts of the 
Assyrian officers, and their prayers pre- 
vailed [vs. 20, 21]. Read Hezekiah’s prayer 
and Isaiah’s prophecy [2 Kings 19: 14- 
34]. The answer came in a catastrophe 
whose nature we do not know. We only 
know that the encampment of Sennach- 
erib was strewn with a vast multitude 
of dead bodies, and that he himself soon 
after was slain by his own sons [Isa. 37: 
36-38]. Many events as surprising as:this 
are well-known facts of history. The 
truth they illustrate is that God guards 
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those who put trust in him. It may not 
always be that they seem to escape, but 
always they are safe with him. ‘‘Some 
of you shall they cause to put to death,” 
said Jesus, “and’not a hair of your head 
shall perish.” 


National Home Missionary So- 
ciety To State Bodies 


This letter has just been sent from the head- 
quarters of the National Home Missionary 
Society to the various state home missionary 
organizations. 





To the Secretary and Directors of the Home 

Missionary Society., 

Dear Brethren: With the keenest sense of 
our responsibility to those who placed us in 
office, and fully appreciating the conditions 
which must of necessity render the year’s 
work most trying and difficult, we venture to 
call your attention to the action of the last 
annual meeting subsequent to its adoption of 
the report of the committee of five: 


This meeting expresses its appreciation of 
the difficulties under which the executive 
committee and officials of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society have labored during 
the past year, and under which they must of 
necessity labor during the present year, as 
they prosecute their work. We therefore 
commend the society to the churches, urging 
that they rally enthusiastically to the support 
of the society and its officers, alike by prayers 
and the practical sympathy of enlarged gifts. 


We do not wish to turn over to the new man- 
agement a society with depleted resources and 
handicapped by heavy debt, and believing that 
you, with us, recognize the perils of the pres- 
ent crisis and the fact that the churches are 
now looking to you as never before for that 
cordial and generous support which shall 
insure future prosperity and efficiency, we 
confidently appeal for your hearty co-operation 
in our proposed effort to reduce the debt and 
to maintain the income of the society at the 
highest possible point. We are certain that 
these desirable results cannot be secured with- 
out your sympathy and help; may we not hope 
that the year will be marked by an unusual 
fellowship in plans and efforts and by a suc- 
cess unprecedented in the society’s history? 
Any suggestions or assistance you can give 
us in formulating plans for the more effective 
presentation of our work to churches and in- 
dividuals and for raising the money urgently 
needed will be most cordially welcomed. 

We pledge you our earnest co-operation in 
your work. We ask only that you will help 
us to complete ours with honor to the society 
and advantage to the common cause. 

Fraternally yours, 
For the executive committee, 
WATSON L. PHILLIPS, Chairman. 
Livineston L. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
New York, June 15. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The exceptional privileges granted the Y. M. 
C. A. with the Japanese army bring an em- 
barrassment of opportunities. The govern- 
ment furnishes transportation, the men are 
forthcoming, but money for equipment and 
supplies is not so plentiful. The Emperor 
gave $5,000; a devoted American sold his fine 
collection of Japanese curios and gave the 
$800 realized to the association; but $10,000, 
at least, is needed at once. The secretaries 
are performing wonders in visiting sick and 
wounded; one of the army secretaries distrib- 
utes thousands of papers and post cards, visits 
the wounded, passes out soap and towels, 
prays with the men and does not hesitate to 
perform any helpful act even if to washing 
and shaving a soldier who had lost his hands. 
Gifts of money should be sent to the Inter- 
national Committee, 3 West 29th Street,>New 
York, N. Y. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Catherine de Medici 


Many volumes have been written on 
the period of the French Reformation 
but Miss Sichel gives a fresh presenta- 
tion of absorbing interest. The inscruta- 
ble Catherine, cold, clear-headed and am- 
bitious, occupies the central place in the 
drama. Other women, Diane de Poitiers, 
the Princesse de Conde, and Jeanne d’Al- 
bret are brought before us with wonder- 
ful vividness and precision. Nor do we 
lack a hero in Admiral Coligny with 
Théodore de Béze to play a minor part. 
The villians are many, the Guises and 
Condés, and their characters are remorse- 
lessly dissected, especially that of An- 
toine de Navarre known in street song 
as “l’Echangeur.”’ The style is clean- 
cut and epigrammatic. The book is one 
to be read and pondered and reread. It 
will provoke questioning, perhaps antag- 
onism. Was John Calvin indeed a bully 
and de Béze a ladies’ man? Were the 
Huguenots such a mixture of good and 
bad? One of the finest chapters is en- 
titled Why the Reformation Failed in 
France. Space is given to art and litera- 
ture with a critical analysis of the work 
of Ronsard. There is an illuminating 
chapter on Bernard Palissy. The narra- 
tive ends with the peace of Amboise in 
1562. We shall look for a continuation 
covering the Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. 





(Catherine de Medici and the French Reformation, by 
Edith Sichel. pp. 329. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 


Some Books of Verse 


The influence of Keats is as noticeable 
in the verse of today as it was in the 
work of the young Tennyson. It is an 
influence which has been, on the whole, 
helpful and not hurtful to our poetry, in 
spite of the over-luscious quality of some 
of his early poems. He set a new stand- 
ard of verse music, and in this, rather 
than in any conscious imitation, his 
power is felt. 

We feel his influence, for example, 
though not at all by way of imitation, in 
Anna Hempstead Branch’s The Shoes 
That Danced; but more in the lyrics 
than in the tender-spirited and faintly 
melancholy drama which gives its title 
to the collection. The spirit of the poet 
—as witness her fine sonnet, The Foun- 
tain of Life—is at home in the ways of 
men, rather than in the solitary places, 
and thereby her work differs from that 
of the multitude of pure nature-poets 
who have been with us of late. Nor is 
this choice of social life and the study of 
the human heart the least of the charms 
of this musical and humorously melan- 
choly volume. 

In Seléné, Améiie Rives directly chal- 
lenges comparison with Keats, choosing 
the theme on which he spent his youth- 
ful strength. Blank verse is her medium, 
and she handles it with quite unexpected 
charm. The tropical extravagances of 
Keats were the unripeness of a very 
young man, but here are occasional 
lapses into what we can only describe as 
a deliberate lusciousness of music which 
mars the effect. The theme is the uni- 
versal reign of love, written by fate as 


the destiny even of the virgin huntress 
Diana. The type of love depicted is high 
—Eros is no wanton boy, except to those 
who themselves are blind—the thought is 
dignified, and the verse musical. If the 
modern conception of the world prevents 
@ pure revival of the classical Greek 
spirit, that conception is nowhere ob- 
trusive. 

In Fenris The Wolf, Mr. Percy Mac- 
kaye takes us to the world of the old 
Norse mythology, and his characters are 
the gods, first in their own persons and 
then in an incarnation in which they 
work out the problem of the uplifting 
which the brutal in us needs. The gods 
are the gods of the North, but the spirit 
is that of the modern world, with its fa- 
miliar philosophy. We find ourselves dis- 
turbed by the gulf between the mythical 
simplicity of a forgotten age and the 
moral problems of our own. The result 
is sometimes rather jarring, nor has Mr. 
Mackaye an unfailing ear for verse music. 
We like him better, we confess, in the 
more genial scenes of his Canterbury pil- 
grimage. But there is power both in the 
conception and expression of his drama. 

William Henry Drummond has made 
the English-speaking French-Canadian 
his own for literary purposes. Another 
beautifully illustrated volume of his 
poems, The Voyageur, is rich in the 
quaint humor and homely wisdom of his 
chosen people. It is another mark of the 
growth and power of expression of Cana- 
dian nationality. Its pages take us into 
a@ primitive world, close to nature and 
not lacking in a shrewd grasp of the best 
things in a simple life, such as the habi- 
tant knows. 


(The Shoes that Danced and Other Poems, by Anna 
Hempstead Branch pp. 201. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10 net. 

Seléné, by Amélie Rives. pp. 89. Harper & Bros. 

Fenris, the Wolf, by Percy Mackaye. pp. 150. Mac- 
millan ©». $1.25 net. 

The Voyageur and Other Poems, by William Henry 
Drummond, M.D. pp. 142. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.) 


A Modern Utopia 


Mr. Wells has again and again made 
romantic pictures of the future as it 
might be, given certain conditions of dis- 
covery or change. This book he himself 
classifies among his sociological essays, 
though it falls easily into the story form— 
and indeed its author finds that form a 
constant temptation as he proceeds. But 
the book is a true Utopia—a picture of 
a human life ruled by wisdom and de- 
veloping natural powers unselfishly for 
the general good. 

Given a duplicate star—an earth on 
the other side of the milky way where 
races, natural features—in short, the 
whole environment of our mundane life— 
are exactly reproduced, with wisdom and 
unselfishness, in control of the social or- 
ganization—what would two visitors from 
earth experience? What would their 
doubles in that earth be like? This is the 
problem worked out in the book and 
worked out most suggestively on: lines of 
social reform, in which the author be- 
lieves. We have but space to note as 
factors in that imagined life, the vol- 
untary nobility, drawn to high tasks and 
self-devoted living, who make the ex- 
ecutive force of social organization; the 


control of births and support of mothers ; 
the universal registration; and the limi- 
tation of hereditary wealth. 


(A Modern Utopia, by H. G. Wells. pp. 393. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


RELIGION 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Amos and Hosea, by William Rainey Harper. 
pp. 424. Chas. Serlbner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 


The first of three volumes to be issued on the 
Minor Prophets. It contains, therefore, much 
introductory material not confined to the books 
of Amos and Hosea. Over sixty pages are de- 
voted to the Pre-Prophetic Movement. Then 
follow studies of the personal life, the mes- 
sage, the ministry, the literary art of each 
prophet and then the commentary. Professor 
Harper’s critical position is that of sound pro- 
gressive scholarship. He possesses also the 
gift of the true teacher of interesting others 
in his subject. The one disappointing fea- 
ture is that we are not given at least some 
connected passages of the author’s translation 
in the strophic arrangement which he de- 
scribes, but has published elsewhere. The 
volume will easily take its place as a most 
important commentary on these prophets. 
The Church of the Fathers, by Rev. Leighton 
Pullan. pp. 452. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The first published (though second in order) 
of eight volumes planned to cover the history 
of the Christian Church to the present time. 
It begins with the year 98 A. D. and closes 
with the death of St. Patrick in 461 A.D. It 
is an admirable handbook giving a condensed, 
but clear and interesting, account of the 
growth of the Church during the periods of 
persecution and prosperity before and after 
the Edict of Milan in the reign of Constantine, 
with adequate descriptions of the fathers of 
the Church, the social life of Christians and 
the development of worship. 
aring and other Pommene, by John 


Burden Be 
Rhey Thompson. pp. 261. Eaton & Mains. 75 
cents net. 


Plain, sensible and helpful sermons on prac- 
tical themes like Burden Bearing, Patience, 
Sovereignty of Purpose, the God of Comfort, 
the Religion of Love, the Theistic Basis of 
Immortality. 

Outline Studies in the New Testament; Phi- 


lippians to Hebrews, by William G. Moorhead. 
pp. 249. F.H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 


The aim of the author “‘to point out briefly 
and as clearly as possible what is conceived 
to be the design and the fundamental truth ” 
in these epistles is admirably accomplished. 
Each letter is described with running com- 
ment in easy flowing style. The work is 
popular but scholarly and accurate, and can 
be commended for the use of teachers or for 
aid in private study. i 


The Unfolding of the Ages, % Ford C. Ott- 
man. pp. 511. Baker & Taylor Co. $2.00 net. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Foundations of Sociology, by Edward Als- 
at Ross, Ph.D. pp. 4lu. Macmillan Co, 


““An authoritative body of social theory,’’ 
says the author, “‘ exists at present as aspira- 
tion rather than fact.’’ He endeavors, there- 
fore, only to lay certain foundations. The 
book is a series of detached studies. Too 
much space is devoted to criticism of other 
sociologists and too little to elucidating the 
author’s own conclusions. But the work over- 
flows with information and is valuable as a 
discussion of fundamental principles. 

The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904, 

edited by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. pp. 296. 

Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
A beautiful portrait of Frederic Denison Mau- 
rice is rightly the frontispiece, for he was prac- 
tically the founder of the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege, and for many years its principal and 
guiding spirit. Think of that group of lec- 
turers and teachers, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Rossetti, Hughes, Furnivall, and 
their worthy successors in the subsequent 
years! The reminiscences which make up 
this volume, a history of fifty years, give in- 
teresting glimpses of these men from a new 
point of view, and a number of unusually 
good portraits adorn its pages. 
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Social Progress 1905, Josiah prone, | editor. 
pp. 349. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 


Dr. Strong has enlarged and ataedoert this 
year-book in its second annual appearance. 
There is, however, still room for improve- 
ment, if it is to take its place with the other 
annual reference books. Essays and argu- 
ments are interspersed with information and 
the standards of authority are unequal. Yet 
the student of social conditions will find much 
material made convenient to his hand by in- 
dustrious gathering and a full index. 

ig Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak. pp. 651. 

. P. Dutton & Co. $12 

A pile edition of the most characteristic 
and informing book by the late Mr. Stepniak. 
Timely in its first-hand sketches of Russian 
peasant life and religious thought in view of 
the widespread popular movements of the day 
in Russia. 

The Labor Movement in America, by Richard 

T. Ely, Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 399. Macmillan Co. 

$1.25 net. 
A reprint of a standard work which is in con- 
stant demand. 

The Heart of the World, by Charles M. Shel- 

don. pp. 265. F. H. Rev ell Co. $1.25. 
in the form of fiction Mr. Sheldon clearly 
presents his idea of Christian socialism, 7. e., 
Christianity. The hero is a minister whose 
efforts to convert working men and capitalists 
to the life of brotherhood create a sufficiently 
dramatic and stirring situation. Lack of a 
sense of humor mars some passages. The 
great capitalist, at the climax of spiritual ex- 
perience, bursting into song, turns an im- 
pressive scene into farce. Nevertheless, the 
author is discussing the great religious prob- 
lem of the day, and in spite of literary defects 
men will do well to hear his message. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Ernest Renan, by William Barry, D. D. 

240. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Barry feels the charm and pity of a life 
which is one of the most disappointing in lit- 
erature. Renan, the Breton peasant, with 
the soul of his people, attuned to the mysteries 
of the spiritual world, suffers an eclipse of 
faith, parts from the Church, turns the biog- 
raphies of its founders into brilliant romances, 
in his last years makes a moral descent re- 
flected in writings which the world has agreed 
to condemn, and dies a troubled and disap- 
pointed man whose best work the advance of 
thought and knowledge has left discredited. 
The story is weil told—the instruction is so 
on the surface of the life that it needs no 
special enforcement. If the author cannot 
find in his subject a hero, he tells us the ut- 
most of his power and charm. The sister, who 
encouraged and supported him in his strug- 
gling days is the finer character of the two. 

John Knox, by Henry + am D. D. pp. 404. 

GF. F utnam’ sSons. $1.: 
The author is professor of eee history in 
Aberdeen University and confines his pres- 
entation of Knox almost entirely to events, 
leaving the doctrines of Knox to Dr. Stalker 
and others to discuss. Especially valuable is 
his questioning of certain generally accepted 


Pp. 


data. He strongly argues that Knox was 
born in 1513 instead of 1505, that he was edu- 
cated at St. Andrews and not at Glasgow, 


and began his ministry at thirty-three instead 
of forty-one years of age. The whole history 
is handled in a masterly manner and should be 
read by those who wish accurate information. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin +g 


edited by William Maedonald. pp. 514. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 


A number of the Temple Autobiographies. 
The first complete edition published in Eng- 
land. A full account in continuation of Frank- 
lin’s career is added. 

The Romance of Victor Hugo and vane 


Drouet, Dy Hemy Wellington Wack. pp. 152 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
These amours of the famous poet and author, 


shamelessly spread out in the letters exchanged 
between him and his mistress, add nothing 
to his literary reputation and subtract much 
from his reputation as a man. 


FICTION 

The Master Mummer, by E. Phillips Oppen- 

heim. pp. 309. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
‘The novel of adventure must have taken a 
new lease of life for this is one of the best of 
the kind and will delight all who like a rous- 
ing good story. That it is highly improbable 
is no matter. It seems natural. And lest we 


belittle it by its classification we must add 
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that the style is excellent and the plot is orig- 
inal and well managed. Truly *‘a Master 
Mummer,” 

The Vision a Elijah Berl, by Frank Lewis 

Nason. pp. 290. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A study of a a oe England fanatic in arid 
California who believes himself *‘ called ’’ to 
institute irrigation and “‘ make the desert blos- 
som like a rose.’”’ In the pursuit of his fine 
ideal he falls into the snare which always 
awaits the mystic, the mistaking his own de- 
sire for the will of God. The result is the use 
of unscrupulous methods, and the working 
out of these and their effect on his associates, 
male and female, make an excellent specimen 
of the new schoo! novel of American business 
life. 

A Ca oe of Men, by E. 

356. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Will the “reader go to Tyre and make the ac- 
quaintance of King Hiram, of the king of 
Assyria, of David? Here they all are—not to 
speak of a seductive and wicked daughter 
of the Pheenicians, who has been saved from 
sacrifice to Moloch and makes all the mischief 
she can, and a cousin of David, who is charm- 
ing and gets the hero at last. And the hero, 


soon More. pp. 


who is the real heir of Assyria and who dis- . 


covers the sea route to the tin mines of Corn- 
wall, does many valorous deeds. If one likes 
this sort of historical brewing, this story is 
better done than most of its kind. 

The Gift of the Morning Star, by Armistead C. 

Gordon. pp.373. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
The seclusion of a Dunkard community makes 
an unusual and romantic background to a story 
of considerable power, but the book is much 
too long, being cumbered with explanations 
and descriptions. 

As the Worse Goes By, by Elizabeth W. 

Brooks. pp. 375. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
A not wholly successful attempt to probe the 
workings of the artistic temperament. The 
characters are interesting, but do not seem 
natural products of their surroundings. The 
heroine’s abrupt change from life with her 
actress mother to that with her conventional 
father is apparently made without a ripple of 
disturbance to any one. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Paris and the Social Revolution, by Alvan 

— Sanborn. pp. 404. Small, Maynard & 
Mr. Sanborn is an onlooker, who relates what 
he has seen in long acquaintance with the 
‘under world’ of Paris. He loves his anar- 
chists and revolutionaries without sympathiz- 
ing with their beliefs and hopes. His pages 
are full of interesting sketches of unusual 
personalities and the pictures take us to curi- 
ous resorts. 

The Trial of Jesus, by Giovanni Rosadi. 

335, Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 
The author is a criminal lawyer and parlia- 
mentary leader of Italy. In order to judge 
of the legality of the trial of Jesus he reviews 
his economic, political and religious teaching 
and tests it by Roman and Hebrew law. He 
concludes that the arrest of Christ was liter- 
ally ‘‘unwarranted”’ and his trial not only 
unjust but illegal according to the laws and 
customs of the nations concerned. This is a 
new point of view from which to study Christ’s 
life, although the conclusions are familiar. 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that it is the 
work of an Italian Catholic lawyer. 

The Aftermath of Slavery, by William A. Sin- 


clair, M. D. pp. 358. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Naturally the author, an educated Negro, born 
in slavery, is very much in earnest in discuss- 
ing the needs and conditions of his own peo- 
ple. He advocates the educational test for 
suffrage for black and white alike and seeks 
national aid in developing the Southern educa- 
tional system. His chapters on reconstruc- 
tion, the suffrage, the achievements of the Ne- 
gro are valuable. The whole work is sensible 
and fair. The ability which produced it is 
itself an argument against wholesale denunci- 
ation and disfranchisement of the Negro. The 
book isa distinct contribution to the discussion. 
The Evolution of Knowledge, by Raymond 
St. J. Perrin. pp. 308. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.50. 
A review of the teachings of the Philosophers 
from Thales to Lewes, ‘‘in order,” says the 
author, ‘to show how near each school has 
come to an ultimate analysis of existence.’’ 
It is a revision of portions of The Religion 
of Philosophy published in 1885. 


pp. 





24 June 195 


Closet and Altar 


TAMING THE TONGUE 


There is not a word in my tongue but, lo, 
O Lord, Thou knowest it altogether. 





It is a startling fact that so large a pro- 
portion of the perceptive part of the 
Bible should deal with sins of the tongue 
and deal with them so severely.—H. M. 
Goulburn. 





Human happiness and misery, we find, 
are largely an affair of what people are 
saying to each other. When we remem. 
ber we can make hell or heaven by our 
words, it is amazing we are not more 
careful of them. Indeed, the taming of 
the tongue has hardly yet begun. St. 
James went further (there had evidently 
been a hot time of it in Jerusalem circles 
just then) and declared, ‘‘The tongue can 
no man tame.” There was, in his view, 
and we believe he was right, nothing for 
it but God. The work, we say, has yet 
almost to begin. We are in an age of 
torpedoes and of eleven-inch guns, but 
the tongue still bears the palm for sheer 
destructiveness.—Jonathan Brierley. 





Ever indeed, speaking well of the de- 
serving, but never ill of the undeserving, 
we also all attain to the glory and king- 
dom of God.—Jrencus. 





O sentinel at the loose-swung door of my 
tempestuous lips, 
xuard close today! Make sure no word 
unjust or cruel slips 
In anger forth, by folly spurred, or armed 
with envy’s whips. 
Keep clear the way today. 


And watchman on the cliff-scarred heights 
that lead from heart to mind, 

When wolf-thoughts clothed in guile’s soft 
fleece creep up, O be not blind! 

But may they pass whose foreheads bear the 
glowing seal-word, *‘ kind”; 

For them Godspeed, I pray. 
—Silver Cross. 





There is no one kind of suffering of 
such constancy and commonness and 
abundance as reproaches are. When 
other persecutions cease, these continue, 
when all other fires of martyrdom are put 
out, these burn still. And this is done 
with such ease by every one, that these 
arrows fly thick; eyery one that hath a 
tongue can shoot them, even base ‘‘ab- 
jects,” and ‘‘ the drunkards make songs ”’ 
as Jeremiah complains.— Robert Leighton. 





Wherefore, let us learn to hold our 
peace, and refrain from censuring the 
ways of God. My God! do Thou Thy- 
self instruct me when to speak and when 
to hold my tongue.—Christian Scriver. 

O Lord Jesus, whose words are true 
and faithful, I am full of frailties, 
faults, falls. Set a watch before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips. 
Except "Thy grace curb me I shall of- 
fend; yea, except Thy grace inspire 
me I cannot so much as utterly pur- 
pose that my mouth shall not offend. 
Lord, who knowest my foolishness, 
give me wisdom and truth in my 
heart, that out of the abundance of 
my heart my mouth may speak worth- 
ily. And I pray for all others with 
me, give us honest and good hearts 
and acceptable words. Amen. 

















XUM 


24 June 1905 


The Midweek Meeting 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


The Episties to the Seven Churches 
{Topic jor June 25—July 1) 


Doing the First Works. Rev. 2: 1-7; Mal. 
3: 5-18. 


The creeping peril of indifference. Recov- 
ering the first clear vision. Christ’s pledge 
to those who overcome. 

Christ has his own ideals for his people. 
Remember that Ephesus was the church 
where Paul worked and where John lived. 
Christ praises it cordially and for great qual- 
ities. Yet heis not content. There had been 
retrogression instead of improvement. What- 
ever outward gain it showed, there had been 
no gain of inward life. ‘‘But I have this 
against thee, that thou didst leave thy first 
love.”?’ What Christ asks is the whole heart 
of his people. 





This ideal which Christ asks us to remem- 
ber lies in the sphere of feeling and devotion. 
He does not say that they have gone back 
in knowledge, in faith, in observance, even 
in discipline; but in love. It would be a good 
thing to recall here what Paul wrote to the 
church in Corinth about the supremacy of 
love. Some of the great gifts there enumer- 
ated this church in Ephesus must have had 
in rare perfection; but “if I have the gift of 
prophecy ... if I haveall faith .. . if I be- 
stow all my gifts to feed the poor and if I 
give my body to be burned, but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.”’ 





Christ’s complaint of his Church is that it 
has left its first love. We may rightly think 
here of the familiar figure of the marriage of 
Christ and the Church. That first love of en- 
gagement and of wedding is a love of self- 
surrender. The bride thinks of herself as 
belonging, with all her heart in free consent, 
to her husband. When we cease to think of 
ourselves as belonging, with all our hearts 
in free consent, to Christ, we too, like the 
church in Ephesus, have lost the first love 
with which we gave ourselves to Christ. 





Yet the experience which must have been 
almost universal in such a church as that of 
Ephesus, gathered out of Jewish synagogues 
and heathen temples—the experience of a 
great struggle and a great surrender—may 
not have been our experience at all. In very 
large proportion the conscious life with Christ 
of modern Christians begins without great ex- 
periences of conflict. Some have never known 
a time when they did not trust Christ and 
mean to serve him. Some have had little ex- 
perience of joy in their surrender. But for 
all alike Christ’s ideal of self-giving and ab- 
sorbing love must become our ideal if we 
mean to make the most of our Christian life. 





What we have to fight against is the creep- 
ing indifference which mars or ruins so many 
marriages and so many lives of Christians. 
We need to recover the first clear vision which 
we had of Christ as the master of life, the joy 
of service. In this, rather than the attack 
upon the strongholds of our sinful habits 
one after another, lies our hope of over- 
coming. With Christ, in the fullness of his 
strength, we can do whatever he asks of us. 
The keynote of overcoming is an absorbing, 
and therefore joyful love. And the practice 
ground of love is service. 





Christ’s promise to this overcoming—to the 
fulfillment, that is, of his own ideal of life 
for his disciples, is a share in the fruit of the 
tree of life. What that meant to the inheritors 
of the Hebrew tradition, turn back to the 
story of Eden to see. It is impossible for the 
Christian to think of the eternal life apart 
from the Lord he loves or otherwise than as 
his gift. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 25, Sunday. 
Ex. 33: 1-23. 
Renewal after falling into sin requires our 

action. God is ready to forgive; but we must 

repent and return. Compare the waiting Fa- 
ther in Christ’s parable of the prodigal son. 

The symbol of God’s presence is removed to 

make a new center to which men might come 

—so signifying repentence. To go up without 

God was what Moses most dreaded. The 

prayer of verse 15 we all must make our own, 

unless we are ready to desire, what even calf- 
worshiping Israel rejected, prosperity and 
safety without God. Lord, if Thy presence 
go not with us, carry us not up hence. Be 
Thou our heart’s supreme desire and satisfy 


With God in the Tent.— 


us with Thy goodness so that even the desert 


of our discontents may blossom as the rose. 


June 26, 
27-35. 
The people were awed by the reflection of 

God’s glory in the face of aman. Thus, and 

thus only, can we persuade men of our com- 

munion with our Heavenly Father. You can- 
not prove God, you can only reflect him. 

When our faith results in shining lives and 

joyful faces men will wonder and inquire 

about the source of that reflected light. Note 
the primacy of merey which yet does not 
hinder justice. Our God is not a sentimental 
weakling—the doctors tell us that. All our 
study of heredity is but a comment on verse 7. 


The Shining Face.—Ex. 34: 1-9; 


June 27. Leaving the Mount.—Num. 10: 11- 

18; 29-36. 

God gave the signal for their journeys. We, 
who have no such visible guidance, enjoy 
God’s greater trust. The visible sign is de- 
nied, that we may have larger practice in the 
use of faith. There was something noble about 
Hobab, who refused the offer of gain in join- 
ing Israel: but joined because he could help. 
So young men should think of joining the 
Church to give and not to gain. 


June 28. The Burden of the People.-—Num. 

11: 1-15. 

To understand Moses we must see him, 
even in his moments of depression. How 
good it is that God does not grant ali our re- 
quests. Some day we shall be ready to thank 
him for his refusals. Remember, in the temp- 
tation of discouragement, that we are likest 
God in carrying responsibility for others. 


June 29. Elders Chosen.—Num. 11: 16-25. 

A different account is found in Ex. 18: 13-26, 
where Moses follows the counsel of Jethro. 
Weare too much given to thinking of ourselves 
as if we stood alone. Remember that as the 
Spirit came upon these elders, we, also, have 
Christ’s promise of the Holy Spirit. Our part 
is to think of ourselves as his instruments 
and prepare ourselves to be used by him. 


June 30. Magnanimity of Moses.—Num. 11: 

26-35. 

That is a strong man who is wholly free 
from envy. When we pray to the Lord of 
the harvest to send forth laborers we cannot 
gracefully complain if he sends more gifts and 
more diligent laborers than ourselves. Note 
that the Spirit was not limited to the holy 
place. We ought to be curious in finding evi- 
dences of God’s presence in the most unlikely 
places. He who shuts any of the men of God 
outside his sect or tribe shuts God out also. 


July 1. A Family Quarrel.—Num., 12: 1-15. 

A quarrel between women resulting in a 
public scandal. The wife of Moses was a 
proud and passionate woman, who, perhaps, 
vaunted her husband’s supremacy. Both Mir- 
iam and Aaron were older than Moses. Their 
jealousy showed that they had smaller souls 
than he. Note the unique directness of con- 
verse between Mose; and God. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 2-8. The Making of a Chris- 
tian; His Destiny. 1 John 2: 15-17; 3: 1-3. 

Traveling is enjoyable in proportion as the 
journey leads somewhere. To be sure, the 
luxurious equipment today of many trains 
makes locomotion from point to point itself 
delightful; but even seasoned travelers like 
to have an objective, determined either by the 
dictates of business or of pleasure. A long 
foreign trip would lose half its charm if at 
the end there were not a dear familiar home 
to which we might return. 





In our moral and spiritual lives we are 
bound for a certain point. We stop here and 
there on our journey, a year at one point, 
four at another, ten or even a half century at 
a third: but still we are travelers and the 
language of Scripture is exactly true, ‘‘ Here 
we have no continuing city or abiding place.” 
Everything seems so solid and enduring about 
us. We and those about us seem good for a 
long cycle of earthly years, but they will be 
short enough at best, and in the retrospect 
O, so swift! It will pay us, then, to read up 
a little about that country to which we are 
going; to send now and then, at the close of 
a quiet Sunday, a thought forward to that 
land; to supply ourselves with the things we 


-shall need there and to cherish large expec- 


tations. We should doas much as this were 
we going to Europe for the summer. Why 
should we not act correspondingly with ref- 
erence to heaven, where we shall be for 
countless ages? 





But just there, because of the very endless- 
ness of the experience, our thought grows 
vague. I sometimes think that we would 
think more of heaven if we knew it were lim- 
ited to a certain period, say 100 or 1,000 years, 
but when it stretches away, eon after eon, 
the mind becomes confused and wearies in 
the contemplation. 


The Scriptures meet this mood by empha- 
sizing not so much the quantity but the qual- 
ity of the future life. When existence is joy- 
ous, free, aspiring, we can never have too 
much of it. That is just what the Christian 
life ought to be here and hereafter. Jesus 
and his apostles thus represented and em- 
bodied it. One of the latter did not hesitate 
to speak of it as partaking of the divine 
nature. Only sympathy with God, only the 
sharing of his thoughts and purpose, only the 
inward possession of something like his holi- 
ness can make those long years other than 
tedious. 





Christlikeness comes from the contempla- 
tion of Christ. The fuller the unveiling of 
Christ the closer is the resemblance of the 
disciple. At present many of us are short- 
sighted with reference to him. We see him 
but dimly and infrequently. But as we can 
train our eyes to see objects to which they 
are at first unaccustomed, we can train our 
spiritual vision so that the glorious appear- 
ing of Jesus to us by and by may not dazzle 
us because we have grown used to seeing him 
in the gospels, in history, in present human 
movements and in our own souls. A minis- 
terial friend was once talking with Dr. 
Horace Bushnell with reference to heaven 
and said, ‘‘When Christ sees you nearing 
the gates, Mr. Bushnell, I am sure he will 
say, ‘There comes a man [ know.’” The 
great theologian’s eyes flashed as he replied, 
**And I think I can say that I know him 
too.” 





The other evening I walked with a friend 
through the crowded and sordid quarters of 
the East Side of New York City. He told me 
how in his ministerial experience there he 
found in more than one attic chamber noble 
men and women, who, he said, represented in 
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their characters ‘‘ eternal life in the midst of 
time, by and through the power of God.” 
Later that evening I happened to be in an up- 
town assemblage of fashionably dressed gen- 
tlemen and ladies, among whom I found those 
whose career and benefactions are blessing 
the world. Here, too, thought I, is ‘‘eternal 
life in the midst of time, by and through the 
power of God.’’ It is the one life, whether 
under the coarse garb of a working man or the 
silk and broadcloth of persons of social prom- 
inence. For usin the great middle class, there 
is the same responsibility for the quality of 
our lives at this moment. If they are imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus, then we may move on 
with increasing inner peace and outward in- 
fiuence to our destiny on the nearer and ‘on 
the hither side of the grave. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


In what sense shall we encounter tomorrow 
or next week our destiny? 
How can we cultivate Christlikeness? 





A Sunday School Demonstrator 
BY REV. MALCOLM DANA, MAQUOKETA, IO. 


Scripture intimates that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than are 
the children of light. If this be so, it behooves 
the religious world to study and to profit by 
the example of the secular. This principle 
applies in the matter of businesslike and up- 
to-date methods of work—such, for example, 
as has been adopted at the Rhode Island School 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the Ex- 
periment Station allied with it. This institu- 
tion has added to its working force one who is 
in fact, if not actually in name, a ‘*demon- 
strator.”’ 

Rhode Island is a difficult state for agricul- 
ture. The farm and farmer can hope for 
success only by scientific farming. And yet 
the farmer is quite apt to be wedded to meth- 
ods good enough for his fathers, and therefore 
good enough forhim. He takes to new meth- 
ods at best but slowly. He is disinclined to 
make the effort necessary to go himself to the 
agricultural authorities for help and advice. 

To meet this condition—which, indeed, is 
common to many states—the Agricultural Col- 
lege and Station of Rhode Island now goes to 
the farmer, who often cannot or will not come 
to it. It does this in the person of the ‘‘dem- 
onstrator.’’ The farmer is informed that there 
is such a man on the college staff, that he is 
for the special purpose of answering all com- 
munications sent him about farming, this 
without money or price. More, the ‘‘ demon- 
strator”’ stands ready to go to any farmer 
who requests it, and in actual practice demon- 
strate how to meet hard conditions and per- 
plexities in farming. 

May not the religious world note this plan 
to its profit? The writer felt so as he attended 
a conference of Congregational churches a 
few months ago. At this conference the new 
evangelism was repeatedly emphasized. In- 
telligent Bible study as descendant of the old 
time revival, or substitute for it, was set forth. 
Modern Bible Study was, in fact, the theme of 
the conference program and discussions. 

A point noticeable at this conference, how- 
ever, was the negative character and effect of 
much that was said. Old methods, together 
with the average Sunday school teaching and 
teacher, were severely arraigned. Every ped- 
agogical law was said to be violated by the 
average teacher and his teaching. All this 
was discouraging and disheartening to the 
Sunday school teacher if he chanced to have 
been trained in the use of old methods and 
was yet using them with devotion and earnest 
spirit. He could hardly have been other than 
confused as to how or what he might safely 
teach. In some of the discussions doubt was 


evident as to whether, if one’s teaching had 
been so hopelessly wrong, it had not done 
more harm than good. 

Faith in the new evangelism and modern 
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methods of Bible study according to scientific 
methods is healthy and sane. The teacher 
trained in old methods wishes that he might 
be suddenly transformed into the creature of 
up-to-date methods. But unfortunately uni- 
versal changes come slowly. New ideas of 
teaching are but in their beginnings. And 
the discouraged teacher can but note that ex- 
perts seem far from united in opinion as to 
just what is needed in content and method of 
teaching. 

Positive plans are desired. And many wise 
ones are being devised. Among the latter, 
might not the plan of a “‘ demonstrator” be 
effectively used? For itis true that a majority 
of our Sunday schools have little opportunity 
of coming into contact with experts and their 
words and demonstrations. Thus they are 
strangers to new methods. Again, it is often 
true that the isolated teacher, like the farmer 
of old methods, is diffident and unambitious in 
the matter. He has no disposition to go where 
he may learn and acquire the new method and 
content of modern teaching. 

Here comes in the idea of a ‘*‘ demonstrator.”’ 
These conditions obtaining, there is need for 
the Church to go to those who cannot or will 
not come to it. A ‘‘demonstrator,” an ex- 
pert trained in the modern message and 
method of teaching, imbued with the evan- 
gelistic spirit, might well be sent to our 
Sunday schools. Let such a person go to 
this or that Sunday school for several Sun- 
days, not simply to hold conferences, or give 
lectures largely devoted to pointing out de- 
fects in old methods. Let him give a demon- 
stration of new and accurate methods. Let 
him personally conduct the infant class, for 
example. Let teachers of neighboring infant 
departments be invited in. Conferences, lec- 
tures and teachers’ meetings could supple- 
ment the Sunday demonstration. Thus teach- 
ing of positive and illustrative character would 
be given. Dissatisfaction with old methods 
would quickly follow an understanding of 
new and better ones. 

To support such “‘demonstrators’” ought 
not to be difficult if the plan be worth 
while. State conferences, Sunday school so- 
cieties, might support such helpers. Groups 
of churches might unite to employ a ‘‘ demon- 
strator’’ to come into their midst for a time to 
deepen the feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the teacher, and inspire him to use 
best methods for best ends. 

Such a movement as this is thoroughly con- 
structive. It is better than bemoaning or be- 
rating old-time methods, or the consecrated 
old-time teacher. The mountain cannot or 
will not come to Mahomet. Mahomet can go 
to the mountain. Many schools and teachers 
need such a plan.in operation. They are 
waiting for it. Many a devoted and faithful 
teacher can better reeeive the help of re-en- 
forcement than be discouraged by the message 
of displacement. Many listless and unambi- 
tious ones can be awakened from their in- 
dolent lethargy. 





Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

Dr. Hillis to 3,500 Newsboys 

Amid the pressure of his other duties the 
pastor of Plymouth Church wended his way 
to Rockaway Beach on a Sunday afternoon to 
face over 3,000 sellers of newspapers from ten 
to twenty years old. Asa preliminary to his 
address and that of two other gentlemen the 
newsies had experimented in disk-throwing, 
turning on the fire hydrants, climbing various 
places not intended for such enjoyment and 
from thence dropping lumps of coal or hand- 
fuls of sand on the policemen, who vainly tried 
to keep order. Good attention was paid the 
visiting speakers. Dr. Hillis addressed them 
as sowers of the seeds of knowledge and wis- 
dom, and pointed out by several illustrations 
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the opportunities before most of them. The 
day’s outing was provided by a Brooklyn 
lawyer, Mr. Jackson Wallace. 


Sale of the Bowery Mission 

This famous institution is about to be sold. 
The directors are looking for a new site where 
@ more modern and convenient building may 
be erected. For twenty-six years the work 
of this celebrated mission has been carried on 
at or near 55 Bowery, and in the last few 
years it has been controlled by Mr. Louis 
Klopsch of the Christian Herald. The super- 
intendent, Rev. J. G. Hallimond, formerly 
connected with the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers, in close connection with Balling- 
ton Booth, has been very successful with this. 
difficult work. The Bowery Mission is re- 
markable for many striking conversions and 
some unusual workers. Mrs. Sarah J. Bird, 
often known as “‘ Mother Bird,’”’ has cared 
regularly through eleven years for a Thurs- 
day night and Sunday morning meeting, each 
of which has been followed by a luncheon. 
The attendance at these is estimated at nearly 
2,000 men weekly, or half that at each meet- 
ing. During the past winter breakfast was 
given to 129,000 homeless men and boys, and 
nearly 10,000 had free lodgings. The mission’s. 
doors are never closed: The new building 
will be in the same district, and will not be 
started for some time. 


The Anti-Saloon League’s Success 


This clearing house for temperance reforms 
has become so identified with most of the 
churehes and is doing such good work that 
a knowledge of its successful winter’s efforts 
ought to be spread. Twenty-seven hundred 
churches throughout the state are enlisted in 
its work; a gain of 500, which indicates the 
full co-operation with which the league is 
moving on. Asa result, at the last legislature 
session in Albany, not one general bill in the 
interest of liquor dealers was passed. On the 
other hand, the governor’s message urged 
local option, the bills for which, introduced 
by Senator Ambler and Assemblyman Wain- 
wright, passing to a third reading, then being 
recommitted and again reaching a third read- 
ing only to be defeated by three assembly 
votes, were reconsidered by a tremendous 
effort on the part of the league and then 
passed by two majority. Enough senators 
agreed to vote for the bill but a vote was 
prevented. Senator Ambler says that it will 
pass next year. 


Abolition of the Raines Fake Hotels 

Laws have now been obtained which are 
likely to reduce the number of these wretched 
resorts by ninety percent. Any citizen may 
begin proceedings to revoke licenses asking 
consent of the state excise commissioner. 
The league’s inspection department will make 
prompt use of this remedial legislation. These 
amendments to the original Raines law apply 
not only to disorderly establishments, but also 
to violations of the building department and 
tenement house laws. The reduction in the 
number of Raines law hotels is desirable also 
as a preliminary to the expected law extend- 
ing local option to cities. The winter cam- 
paign involved the sending of 85,000 letters 
in the case of one measure. Some legislators 
received from their constituents over 1,000 
letters on the subject, and for two days the 
telegraphic business at Albany could not be 
promptly handled, but promptness was seen 
in the change of mind in some alleged repre- 
sentatives. In this state the league employs 
forty-two persons all the time, has held 4,000 
public meetings, secured 71,000 signatures to 
a pledge like Abraham Lincoln’s, begun 400 
cases against lawless liquor dealers, resulting 
in fines of $32,000 and eleven cases of impris- 
onment. Three hundred and nine towns are 
now free from saloons, a gain of twenty in 
the year. SYDNEY. 





The silent mouth is melodious.— Irish 
Proverb. 
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Green Mountain Congregationalists Convene 


They met for the fifth time at Brattleboro, 
whose fertile meadows lie between the curving 
Connecticut and the steep, heavily- wooded 
slopes of the Green Mountains. Brattleboro 
is famed for the Estey organ, for Mary How, 
the singer, and Larkin Mead, the sculptor; 
for Wolcott Balestier, Rudyard Kipling and 
his quaint Naulahka; and for Vermont’s 
Grand Old Man, Frederick Holbrook, gov- 
ernor in the Civil War and friend of Presi- 
dents, who at ninety-two sits on his veranda 
serenely recalling his experiences with Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Stanton, Hoar and scores of 
other statesmen down to Roosevelt. 

The cheery, efficient pastor, Rev. H. R. 
Miles, welcomed the convention with frater- 
nal, uplifting words, looked out for everybody 
and seemed to think of everything at once. 
The moderator was Rev. E. M. Chapman of 
St. Johnsbury, alert, clear-headed, forceful, 
whose smiling imperative as to “‘time’’ none 
ventured to question, who neglected no essen- 
tial of courtesy or business, yet swiftly anni- 
hilated non-essentials. The program was gen- 
erous, yet not overcrowded. Mindful of the 
French rule to care for the extremities, it 
marked the opening and closing sessions with 
strong features, and with true Vermont re- 
straint grew ever better as it went on. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


Secretary Comstock, who unites the office of 
narrator with that of statistician, had a story 
not over cheerful to tell—already rehearsed 
as to figures in these columns—but he told it 
remarkably well. The chief item of encour- 
agement is increase in benevolence. Even 
East Poultney, which has discontinued serv- 
ices, keeps on giving, and a giving church 
cannot be altogether dead. Other points noted 
were the federation of Congregational churches 
at Castleton and Williston and a movement 
toward union of the strong Congregational 
and Christian churches in Randolph; a read- 
ing service for a pastorless church, the ser- 
mons being those preached the previous week 
by a former pastor; a deeper sense of need 
of revival and increased appeal to the mascu- 


line element. 
THE SERMON 


This was intrusted to one of the younger 
aministers, Rev. F. A. Poole of Barre, formerly 
a Massachusetts pastor. With the text, ‘‘If 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his,’’ the speaker voiced a heart- 
searching message which would surely cleanse 
and humble the soul, making it fit for the 
fellowship with Christ symbolized by the 
sacrament which followed. The spirit of 
Christ was characterized as combining char- 
ity for the wrongdoer with self-forgetful min- 
istry to others. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION 


This state organization, which had held an 
all-day meeting by’itself, with able addresses 
by Miss Leavens, Mrs. Caswell-Broad, Miss 
Anna P. Moore and others, united with the 
convention in the evening session, furnishing 
the program. Dr. L. P. Broad, the experienced 
home missionary superintendent and leader 
in state self-support, true to his name, gave 
a wide outlook in his address on the Message 
of Christ to the American People, calling upon 
the churches to realize their possession of and 
consequent responsibility for this country and 
their partnership with Christ. Mrs. Caswell- 
Broad, formerly missionary to the Indians 
and later editor of the Home Missionary, with 
the power born of restrained emotion, told 
the thrilling story of the mission of Marcus 
and Narcissa Whitman to carry the White 
Man’s Book to the Flat-head Indians in the 
Pacific Northwest, and of their subsequent 
massacre—told it quietly, yet with heart-mov- 
ing pathos. Mr. Don O. Shelton of the 0. H. 
M. S., with the topic, The Christianizing of 


America, considered the task and the method 
of achieving it, incidentally suggesting at- 
tendance on the Silver Bay Conference as 
an opportunity to learn modern missionary 
methods. 

EVANGELISM 


Rev. W. R. Stewart, the state missionary, 
contributed a helpful study of the forward 
movement. Rev. H. J. Kilbourn in discussion 
believed that we should plan at least three 
years ahead, and suggested securing Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson to reach the men of Vermont. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


Secretary Merrill reported receipts of $10,- 
235 and a net gain of forty-seven members to 
home missionary churches—the largest since 
1898. The fifty-five fields are manned with 
forty-one men and twelve women workers. 
Dr. Merrill can always supplement his own 
comprehensive survey of the field with speak- 
ers who talk interestingly of their own ex- 
perience in mission churches, and this year 
was no exception. 

After Rev. H. H. Shaw.had told of the 
advantages of a long pastorate, affording op- 
portunity to win the people through. sharing 
their lives and helping them in extremity, 
Miss Florence Stickney, a new worker, de- 
scribed her encouraging work at Marshfield. 
Rev. C. H. Smith set forth the enlarging 
opportunity at Pittsford, where the planting 
of a million-dollar marble mill has brought 
300 workmen. Rev. J. S. Clark told of the 
threefold problem of Christianity—to gain 
the people on the ground, hold them and win 
others. A movement to succeed in a growing 
town must have size and motion. Ifa church 
hasn’t bigness, it must emphasize loyalty, 
energy, enthusiasm. The intrepid Miss Bro- 
kaw, whose long service for this society has 
abated neither her zeal nor enthusiasm; and 
Miss McClary, whose previous mission service 
has been in Africa, told graphically of their 
work; and Mrs. Lasher, rich in sense and 
humor, who has had conspicuous success in 
raising money in small churches, presented 
some helpful ideas as to church finance. 


THE MEN OF TOMORROW 


The session devoted to work with boys was 
perhaps the center of attraction, its promising 
program drawing attendants from even with- 
out the state and disappointing noone. The 
addresses, like their subject, abounded in 
sparkle and movement. Rev. R. W. Roundy, 
the young pastor at Ludlow, considered the 
Power of the Regular Departments of Church 
Work to touch boys. For the younger ones he 
advocated a Junior Endeavor Society on lines 
different from those of the Senior Society. 
The cast iron pledge he counts a hindrance, 
since boys prefer more practical work and 
less expression. The preaching service offers 
the most valuable opportunity of all. Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Ferrin of Springfield told of 
securing regular attendance of forty. to sixty 
children by recording it and giving prizes. 
Mr. Ferrin gives the children cards on which 
to write name and text, to be dropped in the 
collection plate. 

Rev. W. C. Prentiss of Newbury, who is 
said to be transforming the boyhood of his 
town, had a practical paper on Boys’ Clubs, 
showing just how his very successful one was 
organized and managed. In his absence it was 
read by Rev. E. G. French of Lyndonville. 
Principal E. H. Dorsey of Ludlow graph- 
ically described the working of Boys’ Camps. 
Rev. C. C. St. Clare of Morrisville entertain- 
ingly set forth the advantages of the military 
idea embodied in the Boys’ Brigade; and Rev. 
F. M. Masseck of, Brattleboro, Nationa] King 
of the Knights of King Arthur, presented The 
Chivalric Idea in Work with Boys. Alto- 


gether the session contributed much inspira- 


tion and definite information of value to pas- 
tors. The conclusion was drawn that, what- 
ever the form, the personality of the leader 
is the essential thing. 


THE MEN OF TODAY 


The next session was devoted to boys of a 
larger growth. Rev. G. W. C. Hill, the able 
young pastor at Proctor, answered the ques- 
tion, Does the Church make men feel an inter- 
est in them as Christ did?—explaining why 
the reply must be in the negative and suggest- 
ing self-forgetfulness, concentration, work for 
individuals, and larger use of the distinctive 
resources of the Church, as ways of strength- 
ening its appeal. Rev. J. K. Fuller of John- 
son believed that to do this the Church must 
possess Christ’s personality, which reaches 
below the surface and lays hold of the affec- 
tions. 

Rev. S. H. Barnum of Cornwall was as- 
signed the question, Is the basis on which 
the Church receives men, that on which Christ 
received them? With wisdom and breadth of 
view he argued that the church should receive 
to membership all such as Christ received to 
discipleship, the only conditions being love to 
the Lord Jesus and a purpose to follow him. 

The Young Man’s View of the Pulpit was 
approached from differing standpoints. Mr. 
H. H. Blanchard, a Springfield lawyer, threw 
light on the beliefs and theories of various 
classes, particularly the wise and scornful 
young men and the earnest truth seeker who 
has lost faith in the pulpit. Mr. S. Hollister 
Jackson of Barre, who evidently represented 
the church-going class, believes that the min- 
ister is usually the young man’s ideal, and 
that he thoroughly believes in him. He needs, 
not sensationalism or soft words, but con- 
stant oversight and wholesome teaching which 
incites to lofty purpose. 


BUSINESS 


The Vermont convention simplifies its busi- 
ness wonderfully, yet few states accomplish 
more. Besides dropping the dead church in 
Halifax and choosing officers for the next 
meeting (Gov. Charles J. Bell, president), the 
principal action of the meeting consisted in 
the passage of two resolutions: one in appre- 
ciafion of Dr. W. S. Smart, just retiring from 
the Brandon pastorate on account of ill health. 
The sentiment as to the Rockefeller gift took 
form in this resolution: 


This convention of churches wishes, by the 
grace of God and in all wisdom and courage, 
to meet the entire obligation which the vast 
complex financial and industrial operations of 
our times lay upon the Church of Christ. We, 
therefore, request the committee of arrange- 
ments for the next annual convention to set 
apart such portion of the program as they 
shall deem wise for the consideration of the 
ways in which the Church, by its social teach- 
ings and the practical conduct of its affairs, 
may best maintain the integrity of the king- 
dom of God. 


After it was read, Dr. Glenn Atkins, in 
supporting it, suggested that when the pas- 
sions aroused by recent events had had time 
to cool, the convention ought to be able to de- 
vote a part of its program to helpful discus- 
sion of this subject. 


THE LAST SESSION 


A generous hour was given toa report and 
discussion on Sunday schools, as to which 
department the Sunday school committee con- 
tributed much valuable information, including 
a query as to the usefulness of the state and 
county Sunday school organizations, also scor- 
ing the undue pushing of the home depart- 
ment and the grading of Sunday schools. 
Most of the criticisms were well answered by 
Rev. E. M. Fuller, secretary of the State Sun- 
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day School Association. He reported a gain 
during the year of over a thousand men in 
the schools of the state. 

One seldom hears a more inspiring message 
than that of Rev. G. S. Mills of Bennington, 
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himself? More than all, we want him, our di- 


on The Dynamic of the New Revival, which 
he claims is personal friendship with Jesus 
and a flaming enthusiasm of love and loyalty 
tohim. ‘* What doth it profit,’ he asked, ‘‘if 
we have the ideals of Jesus and not Jesus 
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vine, human friend.’”’ Mr. Mills is a preacher 
of rare spiritual power and could do good 
service in the campaign of evangelism. 

i eck 





Connecticut Ministers at New Haven 


The 196th annual meeting of the General 
Association of Connecticut was held in the 
Dwight Place Church, New Haven, June 13, 14. 
The existence of a separate state conference 
of churches leaves this ministerial club, as it 
has been called, happily free from business 
and bothersome deliberation upon ways and 
means. The chief business of the moderator 
is to retire with a formidable address a year 
after he has mildly moderated his not very 
disorderly brethren. Rev. H. C. Woodruff of 
Black Rock so retired with a thesis on the 
foundation principles of our order, to the 
effect that a church is not a church because it 
is independent or has credal or ethical unity, 
but because it represents the embodiment of 
the Christian life of its time and place. 

As it turned out this was a suitable key to 
the main themes of the gathering. The after- 
noon session on The Minister’s Religious Life 
as Related to the Religious Life of his Con- 
gregation opened with careful papers by three 
men new to the state, Drs. Ackerman, Pack- 
ard and Davis, followed by eighteen men in 
free discussion, was notable for the seriousness 
with which this theme is regarded by all. 
The leading note was struck by Dr. Davis, 
that ‘‘ preaching has its authority and power 
as a re-incarnation of the spirit and truth of 
Christ. Dr. Constans L. Goodell has two bi- 
ographies: one in the printed volume and one 
in the congregations of the South Church, New 
Britain, and Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. He 
assumed no sacerdotal authority, but his in- 
carnation of his Master brought him his au- 
thority sweetly and unasked.’’ In such times 
as these there is danger of too great self-de- 
preciation by the most earnest men when they 
enter upon such a discussion. Those who are 
less burdened and sensitive are the last to be 
touched by the bitter pangs of disappointment, 
or moved to self-searching and discipline. 
They are not the men who question whether 
they are up to the true standard in prayer and 
unselfish consecration and crucified ambition. 

The evening was devoted to missions at 
home and abroad, and the closing forenoon 
to the Present-Day Value and Use of the Old 
Testament. /lrofessor Kent discoursed for 


Other State Meetings 


more than an hour in an edifying way upon 
the increased religious value which the Old 
Testament takes on since modern science has 
annexed the background of its thousand years 
to modern history, and made it better known 
than some more recent periods. It is now 
being regarded in the same light as Jesus 
held it, whose *‘ but I say unto you’”’ marked 
the progress of revelation. 

Rev. Sherrod Soule spoke out of a pastor’s 
experience of the rich religious value of the 
Old Testament when taught from the best 
modern books, in series of sermons and in 
midweek prayer meetings. Other pastors tes- 
tified to the sublime religious teachings of the 
Psalter and other portions, read conscien- 
tiously in public and private wdrship. None 
who heard these words could feel that criti- 
cism had detracted from the worth of these 
writings, but many felt their worth as never 
before. 

The social hour and supper were delight- 
ful, and the hospitality of Dr. Leete and the 
Dwight Place Church was much enjoyed. 
Dr. Love of Hartford is the new moderator, 
and the next meeting is to be with the Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford. W. J. M. 


South Dakota 


Uniquely memorable among South Dakota Gen- 
eral Association meetings was the thirty-fifth, held 
at Yankton, the mother church of the two Dakotas 
and the seat of our first and leading institution 
of higher education, Yankton College. Dedication 
of the beautiful new edifice of the Yankton church, 
a somewhat more modest counterpart of the Des 
Moines Plymouth, and a monument to the persist- 
ent faith and labors of Rev. Bernard G. Mattson 
and his people, had been deferred to heighten the 
interest of the assemblage. 

Sunday morning, May 14, the church was dedi- 
eated to the worship of God and the blessing of 
man, Dr. E. M. Williams of Chicago, a former pas- 
tor, preachiog a-bighly appropriate sermon. Ino 
the evening the building was dedicated to Chris- 
tian education, President Bradley, also a former 
pastor, and President Warren giving masterly ad- 
dresses on The Inseparable Fellowship of Church 
and College. Monday afternoon the chureh was 





d dicated to children in a service conducted by the 
pastor. 





New Congregational Church, Yankton, 8. D. 


The Yankton Association, meeting as an ecclesi- 
astical council, proceeded to ordain Prof. Henry F. 
Smith of the chair of Latin in Yankton College to 
the Christian ministry. Professor Smith was mis- 
sionary-born in Turkey, and gave a singularly clear 
and satisfactory account of his faith. His ordina- 
tion afforded fitting opportunity to dedicate the 
house to the preaching of the gospel, Dr. T. O. 
Douglass of Iowa preaching the ordination sermon. 
Wednesday evening the exercises consecrated the 
edifice to the bonds of philanthropy and fellowship, 
the speakers being Dr. Woodbury of the A. M. A. 
and Dr. Washington Gladden, who brought the 
message of Congregationalism’s temperamental 
and providential fitness to apply the gospel to pres- 
ent-day needs. 

Thursday evening the dedication was to world- 
wide missions, Rev..George D. Wilder of Tung- 
chou, China, a South Dakota boy and a Yankton 
student, bringing the crowning message of all in 
the story of North China heroism and martyrdom. 

Rev. L. E. Camfield, whose long, faithful and highly 
efficient services at Ward Academy, of which he 
is the founder, well merited the accorded honor of 
the moderatorship. The report of Secretary Green 
showed a net gain of eight churches, making 160 in 
all, with slight gain in church and Sunday schoo) 
membersbip, a slight loss in benevolences and a 
net gain of $10,000 in home expenses, the average 
per church being $750. Papers and discussions 
were arranged under the general theme, Supreme 
need of our time: Loyalty to the leadership of the 
Spirit of Christ, and were marked by insight, ear- 
nestness and high ability. The women’s missionary 
societies rejoiced in having surpassed the record 
of all previous years and the mark set for them- 
selves for this year. Miss Minnie Mills of Turkey 
and Miss Beecroft of Talladega brought inspiration 
from abroad. 

One session of the association was held at the 
College Chapel amid the growing beauties of an 
already fine campus on which the new Carnegie 
Library and other improvements are nearing com- 
pletion. Dr. Gladden brought the students a stim- 
ulating and timely message on The New Knighthood. 
The association next year meets at Redfield. Rev. 
George E. Green of Ft. Pierre was named as 
preacher and Rev. Thomas J. Woodcock of Elk 
Point as alternate. E. F. L. 





A Summer Conference in the 


Hill Country 


Middlefield, in the midst of some of the finest 
scenery in western Massachusetts, seems an ideal 
place for a summer conference to discuss present- 
day topics of interest in Christian thought and 
life. Rev. John Brittan (lark of Westminster 
Church, Detroit, and Rev. Seelye Bryant of Mid- 
dlefield, college classmates, have charge of the 
meetings, to be held July 14-20. An address each 
evening by a well-known speaker and a daily con- 
ference at 10 A. M. for general discussion will be the 
principal services. There will also be devotional 
and song services. Mr. George E. Knight of Dun- 
dee, N. Y., @ gospel singer, will assist. Speakers 
will include Professors Genung and Tyler of Am- 
herst, Mr. Charles G. Whiting of the Springfield 
Republican, Dr. Judson Smith of the American 
Board and Rev. J. B.-Clark of Detroit. Guild 
work, church membership and practical modern 
evangelism will be discussed. The meetings are 
in the interest of no particular theory or school of 
thought, but aim to interest ministers and other 
Christian workers who are endeavoring to meet 
actual conditions in an enlightened and self-de- 
voted way. AS many as can be accommodated at 
the Middlefield Inn and at private houses can 
probably be cared for at the rate of about one 
dollar a day. Rev. Seelye Bryant of Middlefield, 
the secretary, will freely assist those who write 
him at once as to accommodations. M. 





Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 

—Browning. 
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Canadian Congregationalists 
at Toronto 


As Chairman Unsworth stated in his fine 
inaugural at the annual meeting of the union, 
the great theme of the meeting was the won- 
derful success of the jubilee movement for 
canceling mortgage indebtedness. For this 
$184,252 have been subscribed and $114,394 
paid, leaving $54,748 yet to be promised. Yet 
there were other subjects of importance. 


The Question of Union 


An interesting letter on this subject was 
read from Dr. Washington Gladden, and a 
delegate was heard from the United Brethren. 
The matter will be further considered at the 
annoual meeting of that body, when further 
steps may be taken to bring the two denomin- 
ations together. The committee was continued 
on the more general movement for union with 
Presbyterians and Methodists, and provision 
was made for more effective work during the 
coming year. Testimony was given to the 
consideration the committee received from 
the other bodies. 


The Bible in Schools 


One of the most animated discussions .was 
on this topic. The occasion was a request 
from the Anglican Church for a conference 
committee. This was granted, but not with- 
out strong opposition. For years the Angli- 
cans have been agitating for a voluntary sys- 
tem in connection with the public schools of 
Ontario in which religion will be taught. I 
think that the union would have been glad to 
recommend the teaching of the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, as literature, had there been the 
assurance that this alone would be done. 
However, the committee is only for confer- 
ence, and it may be important that Congrega- 
tionalists be heard. 


Other Public Matters 

A strong resolution was passed, protesting 
against a measure now before the Dominion 
Parliament, which, if carried, will make more 
lax the laws on gambling. A secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance was heard, and bidden 
Godspeed in the work of Sunday observance. 
True to its record, the union pronounced 
against the liquor traffic, and the work of the 
Anti-Opium League received hearty indorse- 
ment. 


Next Steps in Life and Work 


These were variously described, but w2re 
largely from the same root ideas. A new 
vision of God and recognition of his presence, 
the calling into service of the latent power of 
the churches, closer co-operation and practical, 
aggressive evangelism were in turn discussed. 
An impressive feature was a season of prayer 
and reconsecration. 


in Our Own Organization 

A Dominion Union was again discussed, and 
may become possible after the manner of the 
Triennial Council of the United States. An- 
other question, often discussed through other 
agencies, looking to ordination, installation, 
and the settlement of pastors by the associa- 
tions, was advanced a stage. Years ago the 
Toronto District Association decided to record 
all such settlements within its bounds, nor 
would the members take part in councils for 
this purpose unless assured of the indorse- 
ment of the association. 


Guests at the Union 

It was a great delight to hear Dr. John 
Brown of Bedford, Eng. His sermons and 
addresses were of a high order, and came to 
a delightful climax on the closing evening 
when he spoke, at the request of the union, 
on John Bunyan. Dr. W. H. G. Temple of 
Cleveland, an old Nova Scotia boy, gave a 
vigorous address at the home missionary meet- 
ingion Giving, while Rev. G. G. Warren of 
Central India took the place of Dr. C. H. 
Patton of the American Board, whose absence, 
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by reason of the serious illness of Mrs. Patton, 
was greatly regretted. J.P. G. 





A Unique Bible Conference in 
California 
BY REV. WILLIAM HORACE DAY 


There have been Bible 
conferences before, but 
this was of a new kind. 
In it rest came first and 
study afterward. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Miller, 
who built and conduct 
the Glenwood at River- 
side, Cal., sent out an at- 
tractive program and this 
invitation, ‘It will give 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller pleas- 
ure to have every pastor 
in the county bring his 
wife and stay at the Glen- 
wood during the conference, as their personal 
guests.” Riverside County is 180 miles long by 40 
wide. It hasrich soil, lofty mountains, vast deserts, 
dark green orange trees, graceful palms and pun- 
gent sage brush. Itis rich in self-sacrificing home 
missionaries. One day Mr. Miller was ill. He hap- 
pened to read an article about the work of a home 
missionary pastor. Rev. E. F. Goff, the pastor of 
the Congregational church, came in to visit his pa- 
rishioner. “Is that true?” was the question. “I 
don’t give enough—I’ll give more, but I want to give 
them a good time. Why can’t we have every home 
missionary and his wife in the county, here for a 
week after the winter’s rush is over?” The plan 
grew. All the pastors of the city were added to the 
committee, that each denomination might be repre- 
sented. They knew ministers would not come un- 
less there was something beside rest. A two-hour 
program for each morning was outlined, and a pop- 
ular meeting was arranged for the evenings. The 
afternoons werefree. Tallyhos and street cars were 
provided and the most beautiful places about River- 
side were visited. Some of the better known men 
of different denominations were invited to bring 
their wives and give addresses. Pres. J. K. McLean 
of Berkeley, Pres. George A. Gates of Pomona Col- 
lege, Dr. R. R. Meredith and William Horace Day 
of Los Angeles were the Congregational speakers. 

The hotel itself is one of the most attractive in 

the country. As a well-known university president 
has said of the building of the Glenwood, its fur- 
nishing and management, Mr. and Mrs. Miller have 
shown both the artist and the poet; they have done 
what has been done in no other coast hotel. One 
might add they have expressed in brick and plaster 
the spirit of the Homeric age of California. The 
secret of its restfulness and comfort is found in the 
free use of the religious forms belonging to the mis- 
sion architecture. The arriving guest drives into 
the court in which stands the old “adobe” built 
before there was any Riverside; and adjoining this 
a beautiful campanile spans the driveway, in the 
small upper arches of which hang bells. Long per- 
golas of eucalyptus extend along the sides of the 
court. Within, seclusion and comfort are every- 
where suggested. From niches in the walls the 
familiar saints of Spain look down—San Francisco, 
San Pedro and all the rest. In the rooms instead of 
the valuable information concerning the office safe 
and the liabilities of guests one reads such thoughts 
as this, “‘ These things we learn to do by doing them, 
prayer by praying, life by living, forgiveness by for- 
giving.” As the chimes in the tower softly play 
grand old hymns of the Church the guest finds 
himself at peace with the world. 
* The city pastor and the man from the home mis- 
sionary picket line enjoyed the rest and inspiration 
together. One cannot but be proud of the type of 
men who have volunteered for the most arduous 
arm of Christ’s service, and to the brave women 
who stand by their side he must give unfailing ad- 
miration. These pastors have gone back to hard 
service with new cheer. This gracious act of hos- 
pitality shows that the spirit which mastered the 
heart of Francis of Assisi has fallen upon those 
who have adopted the architecture his followers 
planted here. The opening of such a hotel for an 
interdenominational meeting, the primary object of 
which was to give rest and inspiration to home 
missionary pastors and their wives, makes the 
Glenwood Conference unique. 








If chosen souls could never be alone, 
In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 
—Lowell. 
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Wyoming 
Consulting Editor, Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Cheyenne 


Wyoming’s star, so long in coming, is now in the 
ascendency, and with it come advancement and at- 


tendant need. 
MINING 


Held back by discoveries of precious ore and 
other valuable mineral nearer the surface in the 
surrounding states of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and the Black Hills of South Dakota, it was 
reserved for the twentieth century to open up the 
mineral wealth of Wyoming lying deep in the rocky 
fastnesses of the mountains. As a result, prospec- 
tors with pick, shovel and pan swarm the hills, and 
the rocks are giving up their hidden weaith of gold, 
silver, copper and the baser metals. Whole moun- 
tains of Bessemer iron have been found and are be- 
ing mined; and in every county “the black dia- 
mond men” by tens of thousands are bringing to 
the surface and shipping the coal found every- 
where in abundance. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Of Wyoming’s varied industries, the stock busi- 
ness is second tonone. In cattle raising the state 
is ‘well to the front, and the traveler can see from 
the car window “the cattle upon a thousand hills” 
and trainload upon trainload of the finished prod- 
uct hastened eastward. In sheep raising and wool 
production this state takes an enviable place in the 
front rank; one firm alone sold this year’s clip of 
wool to a Boston firm for about $113,000. 


IRRIGATION 


The National Government, realizing the growing 
necessity of the storage of water for irrigation pur- 
poses in the semi-arid states, has planned for this 
state and others the establishment of immense 
reservoirs which will assure the reclamation, for 
agricultural uses, of immense tracts of fertile lands 
now practically valueless for lack of moisture. 
The Big Horn Basin country, lying between the 
Big Horn and Shoshone Mountains, in area as 
large as Massachusetts, is being covered with a 
network of irrigation ditches at a cost of many mil- 
lions, which means the opening of an agricultural 
territory where hitherto only sparse grass and 
sagebrush grew. 


THE SHOSHONE RESERVATION 


By act of Congress this reservation, comprising 
some of the finest and best watered land in the 
state, will be opened for settlement in June, 1906. 
Without doubt there will be a great rush for the 
land, and the railroads are already preparing to 
handle it. This land is especially adapted to agri- 
culture and fruit raising and will attract high-grade 


farmers. 
RAILROAD EXTENSION 


Several transcontinental roads are preparing to 
extend their lines through the state, and one has 
already begun work. These conditions and indus- 
trial opportunities now offered are attracting set- 
tlers, and the channels of immigration show an in- 
creasing influx of people in search of business en- 
terprises and locations for homes. It is safe to 
prophesy that without doubt the population o 
Wyoming will double within five years. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


To meet these changing conditions the churches 
of all denominations are girding themselves, assured 
that if the foundations are to be builded in right- 
eousness it behooves them to plant the church be- 
side the schoolhouse. To do this men and money 
are urgently needed. Even with the limited funds 
at the disposal of the denominations a marked ad- 
vance is shown. Churches have been organized; 
houses of worship and parsonages erected or re- 
paired; and, better than all, a spirit of revival has 
been manifest. Several Congregational churches 
have been in a “ state of revival all the year round,” 
as indicated by large and regular accessions on 
confession. The total membership is largely in- 
creased, some churches having more than doubled. 

A change in pastors at Rock Springs occurred 
some two months ago, and Rev. F. C. Lewis is 
already seeing results of his efficient work. Sixteen 
members have thus far been received since his 

coming. 

Rey. Charles R. Blood has just taken up the work 
at Douglas and is getting it well in hand. 

First Church, Cheyenne, has not yet called a suc- 
cessor to Rev. F. E. Knopf, whose resignation took 
effect June 1. He leaves the church in good finan- 
cial condition, with a $4,500 parsonge well under 
way, and a large membership of friends whom he 
has won by his Christian kindliness and effective 
work. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


In a territory 500 miles east and west by 275 
north and south, containing 137,500 square miles, 
comprising all of Wyoming, northwestern Nebraska 
and the Black Hills Country, there is but one evan- 
gelical Christian school of any denomination, the 
Congregational academy at Chadron, Neb., which 
is easily accessible by rail to this vast field which 
is distinctively its own. This fact should appeal to 
Christian philanthropists of our country, not only 
to the Carnegies and Pearsons, but to the smaller 
givers as well. 





Gleaned from the Conferences 


THE NEW ERA FOR AGGRESSIVE CONGREGA- 


TIONALISM 


With this general theme the spring meeting of 
Norfolk (Mass) Conference became a veritable 
ecclesiastical institute. The addresses and dis- 
cussions made a definite contribution to Congrega- 
tionalism. Some of the subtopics were suggestive, 
After a careful definiti»n of actual conditions within 
and outside the Church came a discussion of the 
Denominational Spirit, the Religious, Ethical and 
Social Messages—all for the New Era. Then fol- 
lowed an exceptionally interesting hour on Adapta- 
tion of Church Work to the New Era, consisting of 
three-minute addresses from representatives of 
about twenty churches, who responded with val- 
uable suggestions as to vested choirs of boys or 
girls, the “In Memoriam” chureh book for per- 
manent preservation of memorial records of de- 
ceased church members, the Home Tourist Club, 
etc. A Definite Conference Problem was a careful 
tabulation and forceful presentation of the increas- 
ing home missionary need and diminishing finan- 
cial support of the churehes. A comparative study 
covering two decades revealed surprising facts. 
One session was largely devoted to Ways of Reach- 
ing People in the New Era: The Boys; The Young 
Men; Hindrancés from the Standpoint of those 
Outside; The New Evangelism, concluding with 
an address on Christian Life and Work in the 
New Era. These subjects proved so interesting 
and helpful that we pass them to others. 

E. N. H. 


OLD COLONY, MASS. 


West Tisbury, Rev. Haig Adadourian reports that 
every child of suitable age in town is enrolled in 
Sunday school, this happy condition being largely 
due to the faithfulness and wisdom of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Ulysses"E. Mayhew, who has held of- 
fice thirty-two consecutive years. North Rochester 
might be termed the ‘telephone church.” The 
pastor, Rey. J. P. Trowbridge, and most of his mem- 
bers have installed instruments and are thus able 
to arrange special services at short notice. Acush- 
net, Rev. W. C. Martyn, situated on the outskirts of 
New Bedford, finds it advantageous to hold serv- 
ices out-of-doors on hot Sundays. Middleboro, 
Rev. 8S. M. Cathcart, has instituted a board of dea- 
conesses. The Sunday school teaching force at 
Marion, Rey. H. L. Brickett, is strengthened by 
the enlistment of three instructors from the local 
academy. Trinitarian of New Bedford, Rev. M. C. 
Julien, is commonly regarded as an aristocratic 
church. Yet the ladies are not afraid to engage in 
hard work for Christ—they personally caned the 
chapel chairs to earn money for missions. M. 


HERE AND THERE 


The Windhem (Ct.) County Conference at Waure- 
gan was a memorial service for Rev. Silenus H. 
Fellows, who was ordained pastor of this church in 
1859. Addresses were given by Rev. S. H. Howe 
for the State Conference, Rev. J. 8S. Ives for the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut and Rev. A. G. 
Hibbard for the county conference. Rev. F. D. 
Sargent received seven to the church who had ex- 
pected to be received by Mr. Fellows at the 
previous communion. z. 


In Worcester Central (Mass.) the increase in 
church membership over last year was 265 and in 
benevolence nearly $5,000. The topic, Evangelism, 
brought out a lively discussion. P. 

Essex South (Mass.) met with First Church, 
Danvers. Here, on the very spot where two cen- 
turies ago the children vexed the community with 
their antics and tales of witch-torture, it discussed* 
for an entire day the old question, How Shall the 
Church Handle Her Children? The principle of 
authority was considered essential, and member- 
ship in the visible Church was strongly urged. c. 


IN WORCESTER SOUTH 


Grafton, a field of shifting population, is well 
shepherded by Rev. C. M. Crooks, twenty having 
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been admitted to membership during the last year. 
A King’s Daughters Circle has been formed. 
Northbridge Center has been greatly encouraged 
with the reception of seventeen members during the 
year. At Whitinsville, Rey. J. R. Thurston is com- 
pleting his thirty-fourth year—full of vigor and re- 
sources, over aparish of a thousand whose benev- 
olences amount to $15,000. At Uxbridge a pastor’s 
class was a result of Decision Day. Blackstone 
values the assistance of the local manufacturing cor- 
poration and receives substantial service from the 
superintendent, George E. Spofford. 

The dean of the conference ministry is the much 
loved pastor of First Church, Millbury, Rev. G. A. 
Putnam, whose watch and wisdom has been ac- 
cepted by the churches since 1871. Upton in its 
Sunday school life, is favored with the services of 
the president of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Appleton P. Williams. Our largest church, 
Westboro, reports a gain of twenty-one. Sutton has 
lately varied its midweek service by a fortnightly 
introduction of ‘extra’? handbook topics: mis- 
sionaries have spoken and the pastor has given 
mission trip-talks. Ww. P. L. 


WINDSOR COUNTY, VT. 


This conference, through its committee, Rev. 
H. W. Hildreth, chairman, planned a session on 
evangelism, with the general topic, Agencies of Re- 
newal, and these sub-heads: 

(1) The People’s Attitude toward Sin; (2) Lay- 
man’s Part in the Spiritual Awakening; (3) Pas 
tor’s Part in the Spiritual Awakening; (4) The 
Leadership and Lordship of Christ; (5) The Call 
of the Gospel; (6) Communion and Consecration. 
Speakers included Mr. John A. Lansing, Mr. Don O. 
»helton and Dr. Glenn Atkins. 

Each pastor or delegate was requested to give at 
the opening of the conference a brief report of the 
spiritual life of his people based on these questions: 

Is there a cordial Christian fellowship among 
your members? 

What proportion of your members attend morning 
service? 

Have you any serious difficulties? 

How many of your members support the prayer 
meeting by attendance?—by participation? 

Are you gathering satisfactory results from your 
Bible school? 

Does the C. E. prove a help to your church and 
how? 

What are the deepest needs of your people dic- 
tated to you by Spirit of God? Ww. 





Unifying Meetings in Tennessee 


A course of sermons and addresses extending 
through a month, three being given each week, has 
been brought to a successful close at the Howard 
Congregational Church, Nashville, Tenn. The 
meetings were well attended. Special preparation 
through cottage prayer meetings had been made. 
The object was to secure first the spiritual awaken- 
ing of Christians, and, secondly, the conversion of 
sinners. Both objects, in a degree, were realized. 

The list of speakers. contains the leading minis- 
ters and educators of the city, white and colored. 
The noticeable feature of the meetings was the 
readiness with which the white brethren responded, 
as illustrated by the presence of Chancellor J. H. 
Kirkland of Vanderbilt University. Not a single 
speaker referred directly to the race problem. 
Each rose to the occasion and spoke as man to 
men, emphasizing the truth that the gospel is uni- 
versal in its application to the needs of humanity 
and that human needs and human nature are every- 
where the same. Many of the white speakers 
brought their friends, some their families, and 
devoutly worshiped with their brethren of a darker 
hue. 

Another fact brought out by the meetings is that 
the best white Christians of the South are yearning 
for the salvation of their colored neighbor and are 
anxiously asking themselves the question, ‘‘ What 
ean I do for my brother in black?” Not a single 
white minister refused to accept the invitation to 
preach; every one expressed gratitude for the priv- 
ilege. Said more than one to the pastor: ‘Il am 
glad you asked me. I have been troubled about 
the problem and was just asking myself what, asa 
Christian minister, I could do to help to a better 
feeling.” 

The chief causes of the trouble on both sides are 
misinformation and misunderstanding. Both these 
enemies to peace were removed to a large extent 
by these meetings. The local, papers gaye large 
space to the meetings, and thousands who did not 
attend followed the course in their columns and 
were greatly blessed. J. B. 
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The Value of Revivals 


It would give the statisticians work for 
a hundred years to calculate what the 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury meant, not only for the directly re- 
ligious life of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
but also for their manufacturing indus- 
tries, for their economical uplift, for their 
intellectual and scientific output. For 
“the great thoughts,” to repeat Vauven- . 
argues, ‘‘come from the heart.”” Genius, 
the high mental qualities, derive, if not 
at first, then at second or third hand, from 
the moral qualities. Feed a people’s in- 
ward life and you are preparing the 
ground for all manner of crops. What is- 
wanted in the flood time is to realize that 
these seemingly distant results are, not 
less than the directly spiritual ones, all 
included in the program of the kingdom, 
and all to be welcomed and nourished as 
a demands.—J. B., in Christian 

ortud. 





Accessions to Churches 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
ta $ $ Kaueas City, Clyde 19 22 
Lodi 3 Kansas City, Clyde 
Los anmeies, a 23 4 St. Louis, Memorial 3 7 
Pomona, Pilgrim 20 2 . 
Santa Ana 38 42 pean eo 
oS ila - Great Falls, First a 
Branfor¢ 9 ta 
New Britain, South 20 23 eta ceca 
New London, Swed- Burwell 11 11 
ish — 33 Cambridge 3.4 
GEORGIA Clay Center 7 33 
Atlanta, Immanuel 12 14 oe 5 % 
Marietta St. 3 11 Leigh sey 
Cedartown, First 4 7 [incoln, Butler Ave.— 2 
Columbus, First 36 44 “Hirst ° eee: 
Waycross 2 14 plymouth 23 28 
ILLINOIS oe 4 . a es 
Chandlerville 15 16 Qmaha, Firs = 
Chicago, Bethel 5 12 Palisade ie: 
California Ave. 23 23 Yerdon ee 
Chicago Lawn 25 35 *Or 2 
Jovenant 9 9 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
poet y of 18 22 Concord, First 5 10 
Union Park 19 23 Merrimack 10 2 
——" 5 9% Pembroke 1 4 
Format teagan. NEW YORK 
Hinsdale 15 22 Bangor 13 13 
oe. is R eee 9 a 
w é 3} Homer a 
Normal 4 5 Lockport, First 7 
Peoria, Plymouth 24 36 Norwood 26 27 
Princeton 11 Phoenix — 14 
Sandoval — 10 Pulaski 2 23 
St. Cnarles 9 22 Roscoe — 7% 
Tonica 13 14 Sidney 10 12 
Wyoming 15 17 Westchester, Chat- 
INDIANA terton NewBranch1l1 28 
Bremen -— 17 OHIO . 
caseenapatie, May- ‘ hegsin Falls H ¢ 
ower Shatham 
Trinity 16 21 Cleveland,Highland10 16 
Kokomo ‘ 9 9 Bough Ave. 13 3 
OWA ar! 5 
C g Toledo, Plymouth q 22 
Des Moines, Green- = = Washington St. — 89 
wood 2 5 
Dunla 7 11 OKLAHOMA 
La Moille — 23 Breckinridge — 4 
Lyons — 30 West Guthrie 2 5 
— a 3 _ SOUTH =. va 
KANSAS Danova 
Anthony 10 16 Mitchell 6 10 
Russell — 6 VERMONT 
MAINE Brandon 5 6 
vost “a 2 H posting ten, First 18 ° 
sland Fails rdwic . 
Portland, st. Law- Lyndonville B; 2 
rence 18 22 ontpelier 5 9 
MASSACHUSETTS oe ae 
Arlington 10 13 Northfield 5 98 
Beverly, Dane St. 31 35 Plainfield . eee 
Boston, Berkeley Proctor 4 4 
anne, 4 : St, Johnsbury, North 17 a1 
ou 
sieeuats, Lemans er Saxton’s River 6 6 
° 
Leonor ig ag We Nowbury = = 3 
Springfiela, Emman- WASHINGTON 
uel — 4 Chamberlain 15 23 
Faith — 10 Seattle, Kdgewater 17 28 
First — 12 Greenlake 10 12 
North — 5 Pilgrim 416 
Olivet _- 2 AV eganag 4 13 
ar’! — 3 nion 
Worcester, Bethany 2 2 University 16 36 
me e $ 4 —" Westmin- 18 
ar’ 3 5 _ ster — 
i . on - West Seattle , 24 29 
ymou $ py > 
— = eiijoe ee | 
lL 
a — 16 . Zion - 
Berryville — 16 Platteville 9 9 
Covert — 7 South Kaukauna 13 16 
oe _ ba pee —— _ at 
ewpor _ ockbridge _ 
Northport — 57 West Salem 8 10 
MINNESOTA CANADA 
Fairmount 36 41 St. John, N. B. — 13 
yranada 23 26 Stratford, Ont. — 15 
Seemonpetis, Fifth 7‘ wae N. .. = 
ve. nnipeg, Man. - 
Ortonville 30 33 » 
Owatonna 7 OTHEB STATES 
Sauk Center 17 21 Denver,Col.,Second9 9 
St.Paul, Bethany — 4 Robinson, Utah — 18 
Pacific 6 Sharon, Pa. 19 10 
Conf., 1,313. Tot., 2,585. 


Total since Jan. 1, conf., 4,436; tot., 10,098. 
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| -Ordinatfons Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 
Installations Anniversaries 
Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 
Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 
Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 

















Calls 


ABERCROMBIE, RALPH H., First and Second Chs., 
Brookfield, Vt., to Windsor, Mass. Accepts. 

BECKWITH, CLARENCE A., professor of Christian 
theology and church polity, Bangor Sem., to the 
chair of systematic theology at Chicago Sem. Ac- 
cepts. 

BLOMFIELD, STANLEY F., Stony Creek, Ct., to 
Weiser, Ida. 

BLOom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill , to add Cen- 
tralia to his field. 

CAMPBELL, THOS., recently of E. Chicago, Ind., to 
Rantoul, fl. Declines. 

CasH, Wm. L., Oberlin Sem., to Savannah, Ga. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

CONRAD, ARCTURUS Z., formerly of First Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., declines call to Plymouth Ch., 
Seattle, Wn. 

DE Bois, CHAs. M., Pacific Sem., to Oil Center, Cal. 
Accepts. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Escondido, Cal., to Sunset 
Ch., San Francisco. Accepts. 

GREENLEES, CHAS. A., not called to Telluride, Col. 

HANKs, CaRLOs H., Owosso, Mich., to Calumet. 

HENDRICK, WEBSTER L., Norwich, Mass., de- 
clines call to Charlemont and W. Hawley. 

LYMAN, EUGENE W., professor of systematic the- 
ology and philosophy of religion, Canadian Cong. 
Coll, to chair of Christian theology and church 
polity, Bangor Sem., Bangor, Me. Accepts. 

McCoy, Ray J., Oberlin Sem., to Windham, O. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

ROBERTS, RUEL W., Oberlin Sem., to Philadelphia, 
N.Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

SARGENT, BENJ. F., Berkeley, Cal., to Olivet Ch., 
San Francisco, where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. 

SHANNON, Wo. H., Wayne, Mich., to Morenci. 

SmyTH, C. N., formerly of Mississippi Ave. Ch., 
Portland, Ore., to Hubbard. 

TALMADGE, ELLIoTT F., secretary Ct. S. S. Ass’n, 
Hartford, Ct., to Wauregan. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Salamanca, N. Y., to 
Little Valley. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, S., Niagara and Adler, N. D., to Ink- 
ster.and Orr. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DOUGLASS, ALEX., o. Crary, N. D., June 9. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. C. Watt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. J. Powell and E. H. Stickney. In addition to 
caring for the Crary church, Mr. Douglass works 
in the country at several points. 

ELDERKIN, NOBLE S., Yale Sem., 0. Evanston Ave. 
Ch., Chicago, Ill., June 15. Sermon, Dr. ©. L. 
Morgan; other parts, Rev. Frank Dyer and Drs. 
W. A. Bartlett and J. H. George. Mr. Elderkin 
is pastor-elect in Ogden, Utah. 

EWELL, Wo. S., o. Winchester, N. H., June 16. 
Sermon, Prof. J. L. Ewell, D.D., father of the 
candidate; other parts, Kev. Messrs. Granville 
Yager, W. A. Hadley, W. F. White and Prof. 
A. 8S. Hoyt. 

FRITSCH, HENRY S., Chicago Sem., o. p. Somonauk, 
Nll., June 13. Sermon, Rev. W. L. Lewis; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. W. Meek, J. M. Lewis, 
B. F. Aldrich, J. J. Martin, O. C. Dickerson and 
Cc. J. Kellner. 

HIPKIN, W., i. Bowmanville, Ont. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Unsworth, T. B. Hyde, H. F. 
Thomas, J. W. Pedley and Dr. Warriner. 

HovstTon, IRA J., Oberlin Sem., o. People’s Ch., 
Glenville, O., June 13. Sermon, Dr. J. W. Brad- 
shaw; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Carroll, 
E. B. Allen, H. F. Swartz and Dr. J. G. Fraser. 

(MONNETT, PETER E., o. Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., June 16. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Small; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. F. Swartz, C. H. 
Lemmon, E. E. Scoville and Dr. J. G. Fraser. 
Professor Monnett is pastor of an Italian mission 


in Cleveland. 
Resignations 


ABERCROMBIE, RALPH H., First and Second Chs., 
Brookfield, Vt., after seven years’ service. 

ANDERSON, GEO. S., withdraws resignation and 
will remain at Highland Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., Monticello, Minn., on account 
of his wife’s health. 

HASKELL, Jos. N., Sanborn, N. D., to take effect 
July 31, 

KALEY, JOHN A., Little Valley, N. Y. 

REEVEs, CuaAs. E., Fairport, N. Y., after 10 years’ 
service. 

REID, FRANCIS W., Sonoma, Cal. 
Berkeley. 

SHANNON, WM. H., Wayne, Mich., after nine years’ 
service. 

WILSON, JOHN R., Frankfort, Me. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Will reside in 


Stated Supplies 


ASHLEY, WALTER H., formerly of Manchester, 
Mass.,‘at Deadwood, 8. D. 

Hart, Wo. W., Chicago Sem., at Revillo, 8. D. 

STILLMAN, H. W., Oberlin Sem., at Stuart, Io. 


Personals ‘ 


CHASE, CHAS. E., Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore., 
is ill from nervous prostration brought en by 
overwork and the anxiety caused by the serious 
illness of his two daughters. 

DILL, ARTHUR C., has closed nine months’ acting 
pastorate at Weiser, Ida., and is at present in 
New Haven, Ct. 

EPLER, PERCY H., on severing his connection with 
First Ch., Detroit, Mich., to take up the pastorate 
of Adams Sq. Ch., Worcester, Mass., was pre- 
sented by the young people of the parish with a 
generous sum of money. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., and wife, on leaving Monti- 
cello, Minn., were presented with handsome gifts 
of silverware. 

GRIFFITHS, THOS., Geneva, Neb., at a reception 
tendered him just as he was starting for a three 
months’ trip to Europe, was given $100 in money. 

Lucas, BARTON A., and wife, Marshfield, Mass., 
were presented with valuable gifts of silver and 
furniture on the fifteenth anniversary of their 
wedding. 


NoyEs, FRED’«K B., and wife, upon taking posses- ° 


sion of the parsonage at Scituate, Mass., were 
presented with a sum of money and several 
pieces of furniture. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


EGG HARBOR City, N. J., EMANUEL CH., rec. 
8 June, 24 members. 
OIL CENTER, CAL., Rev. C. M. De Bois, pastor. 


Churches Disbanded 


MARLBORO, MAss , HOPE CH. 


Dedications 


SMITH CENTER, KAN.—Handsome new stone edi- 
fice dedicated June 11. All the churches of the 
city closed their doors and came to express fel- 
lowship. Neighboring pastors also present. Ser- 
mon by Rev. F. G. Ward, Ph. D., of Emporia, on 
The Challenge of the Meeting House. This en- 
terprise testifies to the faithfulness of Rev. D. H. 
Platt, who has given eight years of hard work to 
the field. Few men have wrought as much out 
of their opportunities. The handsome auditorium 
seats 350, and lecture-room can be made to in- 
crease the seating capacity to 600. There is full 
equipment for Sunday school and social work. 


Material Gain 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Park, Rev. C. B. Adams. 
Children’s Day offering of school for building 
fund, $538, made in various novel ways by the 
classes since Jan. 1. Their Christmas offering 
was $225. In six months church has raised 
$5,000, besides above, for same purpose. Last 
year a mortgage of $11,800 was paid. The big 
building so much needed seems near. This is 
the only up-town Congregational church, except 
Central, in the city. Of 170 received by letter 
in present pastorate of ten years, but five came 
from Congregational churches. I[n same time, 
120 came on confession. Church also has as con- 
tributors nearly all the Episcopalians in-commu- 
nity, perhaps due to a beautiful liturgy, which 
has grown naturally out of people’s needs. 

SHARON, CT., Rev. E. O. Dyer. After several 
months of repairs on interior, including redeco- 
rated walls and ceiling, new carpet, cushions and 
upholstering of pulpit chairs, edifice reopened, 
June 4. Over $1,000 raised for this work. New 
individual communion service given. 

WATFORD and WARWICK, ONT., Rev. M. Kelly. 
The former edifice painted outside and the latter 
papered and painted. Parsonage also painted. 


Local Revival Interest 


MAPLE HILu, KAN., Rev. W. 8. Crouch. Thirty- 
three members received in two communions, 28 
on confession. Also new house of worship erected 
in twenty-third year of present pastorate. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


ABINGTON, MASs , First, Rev. De Mont Goodyear. 
Church has voted to authorize a form for con- 
secration of infants other than baptism if par- 
ents desire it. Sunday school recently graded, 
resulting in growth. Attractive certificate of 
church attendance, signed by pastor and super- 
intendent, given to scholars present regularly at 


morning worship for a year. Printed application 
for church membership includes fourteen ques- 
tions with spaces for replies. 

FREMONT, NEB., Rev. John Doane, advertises in 
the Tribune its vesper service, printing entire 
program, with names of minister, chorister and 
choir. 

GROTON, Cr., Rev. F. 8. Hyde, is to be congratu- 
lated on possessing a charming stone edifice which 
follows the lines of the best type of English archi- 
tecture. In the Sunday school room, above the 
heavy molding marking the top of the dado, Mr. 
White, the superintendent, has placed another 
molding, and in the space between has arranged 
photographs under glass of various Bible subjects, 
adding thus to the embellishment of the room and 
the teaching equipment of the school. 

MILROY, PA. White Memorial, one of the new 
churches received into state conference during 
the year, with a membership of 255, had seven 
representatives at the recent state meeting. 
Though more than 100 miles away, consuming 
four days’ time, four business men, beside the 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Drisko, gave their interested 
attention to the work in hand. 

NORTH READING, MAss., Rev. J. H. Hoffman. 
The new and attractive Manual contains this 
statement: Subscribing to the creed is not re- 
quired as a condition of membership; a purpose 
to lead a Christian life, with the Bible as one’s 
rule of faith and practice, a good character and 
an assent to the covenant adopted by, the church 
being the requirements to membership in full. 
After reception to membership, the statement of 
belief is read as standing for what the church 
accepts as its doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. 

ROCHESTER, VT., Rev. H. W. Hildreth. General 
topic of the midweek meeting, The Workings of 
the Living Gospel, grouped under these subjects: 
Evangelism, Social Betterment, Message of Mu- 
sic, Literature and Art, Christ and the Church. 
These are further subdivided most suggestively. 
The study has enlarged the attendance and the 
people’s vision of God’s kingdom. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., First, Dr. 8. M. Newman. 
Strangers attending service for one or two Sun- 
days are invited to register in the Guest Book of 
the church in the east parlor. 





Missionaries at Clifton Springs 


The annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union at Clifton Springs, June 
7-13, was one of the best in its history. Of 
the 130 missionaries present from twenty dif- 
ferent countries 48 were from India, 28 from 
China and 24 from Japan. Clifton Springs 
was at its best in its June verdure and balmi- 
ness, and the sanitarium abounded in hospi- 
tality. 

The sense of the meeting, that this is a crisis 
hourand one of supreme opportunity in Japan, 
was expressed in resolutions urging that the 
missionary force of that country be at least 
doubled within the next five years. 

The home side of foreign missions was con- 
sidered with reference to the missionaries’ 
relation to it in the way of helping to increase 
interest in missions. Educational, medical, 
industrial and women’s work, the young peo- 
ple’s missionary movement and missions in 
Roman Catholic and Mohammedan countries 
had their full share of attention and furnished 
their share of the inspiration of the week. 
The stereopticon, on one evening, helped to 
picture the missionary work of Japan, China, 
Africa and among the Indians of Canada. 

J. Campbell White of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church showed the reasonableness of the 
call by the India mission of that church for 
180 new missionaries, and by their Egyptian 
missions for 280 new ones at the rate of fifty 
a year each, and the favorable response of 
that church to these calls. 

The missionary union now numbers about 
1,300, and this annual gathering at Clifton 
Springs has become an increasing means of 
inspiration to missionary activity. Happy 
are those who can attend these meetings. 

Cc. A. O 
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In and Around Boston 


A Cambridge Resignation 

Rey. Dr. Edward Abbott, who has resigned 
the position which he has held for twenty- 
seven years as rector of St. James Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, was in earlier life a Con- 
gregationalist. He is a younger brother of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and has had a prominent 
and useful literary as well as ministerial ca- 
reer. For several years previous to his being 
ordained to the Episcopal priesthood he was 
one of the editors of The Congregationalist, 
and until a few years ago was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Literary World. He has de- 
cided that it is necessary for him to be re- 
lieved of the care of a large parish because 
his health is not sufficient for it, but he will 
probably continue to preach and to dv liter- 
ary work. 


Cheaper Gas 

At the close of a bitter struggle which has 
been carried on for years in the state legisla- 
ture and the civil courts, involving the repu- 
tation of a number of prominent business men, 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company began 
its corporate existence June 16. During the 
last session of the legislature great efforts 
were made to secure an act to compel the 
company to reduce the price of gas. An act 
was finally passed to permit the formation 
of the company through the purchase of the 
franchises of several other companies, on 
condition that the charge for gas should be 
reduced from the present price, $1 per 1000 
feet, to ninety cents on July 1, 1906. This 
condition was accepted, and the first act of 
the company was to fix the price at ninety. five 
cents from July 1, 1905, with another five cent 
reduction beginning Jan. 1, 1906. The officers 
of the company are honorable and able busi- 
ness men and will serve the public in a way 
to satisfy honest citizens, if they are allowed 
to do so. 


The Chapman Meetings 

That will be an important meeting in Park 
Street Church next Monday noon to which 
each evangelical church in the metropolitan 
district is invited to send its pastor and 
one lay representative. The question of mak- 
ing final arrangements for an evangelistic 
campaign to be conducted next January by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., and his associates 
will be thoroughly discussed. 


From indica- | 





tions already received by the local committee | 
it appears that there is a generally favorable | 


attitude on the part of the churches, and Dr. 
Chapman is understood to be ready to inte 
a formal invitation. 


Meetings aid iia to Come 


MINISTERS’ UNION, annual summer meeting, King’ 8 
Chapel, June 26, 10. 30 A. M. Address by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. 

NORTHFIELD OONFERENCES: Student Conference, 


June 30—July 9; Young Women’s Conference July 11- 
20; Summer ‘School for Sunday School Workers, July 
22-30; Summer School for Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties, July 24-31; General Conference of Christian 
Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference addresses, Aug. 
22—Sept. 15. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Asbury Park, 
N. J., July 3-7. 

er de 7 ge ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Aug 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF C HAR ITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Ore., July 15-21. 


CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 21-30, 


WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 


July 10— 








A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
New York Lady Proves That Every Woman 
May Have it by Using 
Caticura Soap. 

Mrs. R. Reichenberg, wife of the well-known jew- 
eler of 146 Fulton Street, New York, says: “I had 
a friend who was justly proud of her complexion. 
When asked what gave her such a brilliant and 
lovely complexion, she replied, ‘A healthy woman 
can be sure of a fine skin if she will do as I do—use 
plenty of Cuticura Soap and water.’ She insisted 
that I follow her example, which I did with speedy 
conviction. I find that Cuticura Soap keeps the 
skin soft, white and clear, and prevents redness 
and roughness.” [Adv. 





AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 
— W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 1. 


Oct. 27— 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








DAY—HARRIS—In San Francisco, Cal., June 1, Rev. W. 
C. Day, D. D., of Weaverville, Cal., and Mrs. May M. 
Harris of San Francisco. 

HILL—SAYLES—In pegvidence: 3. L, at Central Church, 
June 14, by Rev. E F. Sanderson, Rev. Frederick B. 
Hill, assistant pastor of Central Church, and Deborah 
W.. daughter of the jate Frederick C. Sayles of Paw- 
tucket. 

STREET—CLARK—In White Plains, N. Y., June 20» 
Rev. William D. Street and Elizabeth M. Clark. 


ch oe ty Deaths 
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©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 


Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 















HOL DEN—In Reading, Mass., June 1, suddenly, Ellen 
oy oid of the late Arkaid T. Hol den, aged 79 yrs., 
ys. 





“The Original” 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the 
Civil War Veteran are old friends.’’ The Eagle 
Brand is still the standard. It is sold by all first- 
class grocers, Avoid unknown brands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 











ers, 





Buy Your Summer Upholstery Needs 


At Gilchrist’s.—A very impor- 
tant part of the housekeeper’s effort 
at this season is the preparation of 
suitable draperies for the summer 
home. 
store will suggest a world of good 
ideas and give the best possible aid 
in carrying them out. 
ing complete lines of Summer Cur- 
tains, Curtainings, Window Screens, 
Screen Doors, Portieres, Couch Cov- 
Porch 
mocks, Rugs and other requisites for 
the town house or the summer cottage. 


A visit to our upholstery 


We are show- 


Blinds, Cushions, Ham- 





THE 


DAY LIG 


Gl LC ink 





Pals 


BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING Ss iT =e 
7 apa STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 














$10 CHIFFONIERE 


ket. 
Chiffonieres. 


lock. 
finish. 





There is no lack of cheap Chiffonieres on the mar- 
But there is an entire lack of good, inexpensive 


It was to meet exactly this requirement 
that we planned the above pattern. 
chief factors are stout construction and 
great convenience. 
stowaway space, admirably subdivided to 
meet every demand. 


There are eight drawers, each fitted with a steel 
The wood is solid red oak in a rich weathered 


Its 


it has a wealth of 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., Heynarket Square Subway, 


BOSTON 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


importance. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
An Old Preacher in a New World 


I read somewhere that old preachers should 
be shot. I read it years ago, in fact, but it 
did not then seem to have any personal thrust. 
Nor would it now, except for the dates in a 
certain old Bible—and some figures in a cer- 
tain impertinent volume, known as a Year- 
Book, because it keeps tab of the years of old 
preachers. I am young. Every man of my 
own age will corroborate me—for we are all 
in the same boat and weknow. But, however, 
at the close of an interesting little engagement 
with an appreciative people there came a voice 
from afar calling me to a new world. In re- 
sponse to that call I ‘‘ juist slippit awa’,’’ like 
one of Ian’s canny Scots. I died to such mor- 
tal things as cold and snow and spring mud. 
I bade farewell to friends (who would have 
wept, but thought it was time I went—as in 
sO many instances in which old preachers are 
concerned), and—seemingly in a few winks— 
I awoke in a new world. 

Here barren sands burst into glorious bloom! 
Here luscious fruits gladden the eye. Here 
you may bathe and sport in silver waves, 
which will forever banish all lingering memo- 
ries of that Jordan on whose banks mortals 
are said to shiver and shrink! 

I was not in actual attendance (except as 
an old-school sinner) when ‘*‘ Eden’s bowers ”’ 
bloomed. But I feel sure that here ‘*‘ happier 
bowers ”’ certainly do bloom or I am much 
mistaken. 

And best of all, now and here is verified that 
chorus of days long past, which affirmed of 
paradise that 








A WIDOW’S LUCK 
Quit the Thing That Was Slowly 
sancti Her. 


There’ll be something to do— 
There’ll be something to do— 
There’ll be something for children to do! 

(Erratum: for ‘‘ children” read, 
ministers—of a certain age! ’’) 

Here’s a bright little church and congrega- 
tion, long ** yoked ” (and at the long end of the 
yoke), now rejoicing in having a pastor all to 
themselves. They don’t know that they are 
already arrived, and wish to be still taught 
and led. Here are bright, happy children 
who have never heard of a dead-line, and who 
actually fail to say, even in their hearts, ‘‘ Go 
up, thou baldhead,’’ but hasten to grasp the 
new pastor’s hand and vie with each other in 
doing him honor. And here are youth and 
older people, who interpret Christian En- 
deavor as a sort of effort suited even to this 
new world! Why not, in fact? Shall we ever 
get beyond it, in any world? 

And so this ** Departed ’’ preacher is happy. 
Only such defects as he brought with him 
stand in the way of complete happiness. In 
paradise: when these things shall all have 
been purgatoried away, then—one more move, 
and heaven! 

Auburndale, Fla. — Rm 


** Young 


Adequate Pay or Celibacy 


While it is true that for one to enter the 
ministry for any other reason than that he is 
constrained to preach the gospel is to make 
the ministry simply a profession; yet it is 
also true that when one enters the ministry 
he is not freed from the needs of other men. 
The minister and his family must eat, wear 


Clothes and burn fuel like other men. Nor 


| ean he buy these for less than a layman. 


At 


| present fond is high, clothing expensive, and 


| one needs a lot of it. 


A woman tells how coffee kept her from in- | 
| all of three things; to give the minister at 


suring her life: 


“*T suffered for many years, chiefly from 


trouble with my heart, with severe nervous 
headaches and neuralgia; but, although inca- 
pacitated at times for my house work, I did 
not realize the gravity of my condition till | 
was rejected for life insurance, because, the 
examining physician said, my heart was so 
bad he could not pass me. This distressed me 
very much, as I was a widow and had a child 
dependent upon me. It was to protect her 
future that | wanted to insure my life. 

‘* Fortunately for me, I happened to read an 


advertisement containing a testimonial froma 


man who had been affected in the same way 
that I was with heart trouble, and who was 
cured by leaving off Coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. I grasped at the hope this held 
out, and made the change at once. 

‘* My health began to improve immediately. 
The headaches and neuralgia disappeared, I 
gained in flesh, and my appetite came back to 
me at once. Greatest of all, my heart was 
strengthened from the beginning, and soon all 
the distressing symptoms passed away. No 
more waking up in the night with my heart 
trying to fly out of my mouth! Then I again 
made application for life insurance, and had 
no trouble in passing the medical examination. 

**Tt was seven years ago that I began to use 
Postum Food Coffee, and I am using it still, 
and shall continue to do so, as I find in ita 
guarantee of good health.”” Name given by 


Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Read the big little book, 
Wellville,” in each package. 


“The Road to 


| too great. 





fuel, especially on these prairies, costly and 
Perhaps some ministers 
can live on less than $600 and parsonage but 
I don’t see how they do it. 

Our churches should determine on one, or 


least $600 a year and parsonage; when they 
cannot do that, cease to demand a married 
man, or be willing to unite with other churches 
of our order in the support of a minister, even 
if that arrangement does not give them two 
preaching services on Sunday or even one 
every Sunday. 

A single man can, if necessary, live on less 
than a married man possibly can; and there 
are many places where he could do good serv- 
ice, where with a family the burden would be 
It would be well if some of our 
young men, for the glory of God, would de- 
termine to forego for a season the comforts 
of a wife and home, that they may minister 
to the small, weak church. 


Towa. G. A. W. 





Education 


Rev. H. A. Kennedy of Callender, Scotland, 
a graduate of Edinburgh University and New 
College, succeeds Principal Caven as professor 
of New Testament literature in Knox College, 
Toronto. 

The graduating class from Carleton College 
numbered 39 from the college proper, 11 from 
the academy, and 5 from the School of Music. 
The baccalaureate address was given June 4, 
by Dean W. S. Pattee of the State University 
Law School. The donor of the $100,000 for 
the building and maintenance of a new science 
hall proves to be Mr. W. H. Laird of Winona, 
Minn., a member of the board of trustees, 
who had already made generous gifts to the 
college. 
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% Every Day 
Every Dollar 


PER YEAR A strong feature of our invest- 

ment is the fact that earnings are 
paid for every day your money is left with 
us. You may start at any time— withdraw 
eg Saya see fit. 


pay 5% Per Year 


on Your Savings 


Earnings remitted semi-annually by check 
or compounded. Your money always subject 
to your control if required for other purposes. 

Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million 
dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
—to home-buyers, who pay us interest and 
art of the prinetpal each month, which is 
n turn reinvested. 
Established 12 Years 

Our business is conducted under NEW 
YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPER- 
VISION, by whom it is examined each year. 

Our clients include many prominent clergy- 
men, professional and business men in every 
stat» of the’ Union—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are pgivileged to refer 
you. They heartily indorse our methods. 

Let us show you how we can handle your 
savings accounts to better advantage than 
most other banking institu- 
tion 

‘Ask for Booklet B. 


Assets - - 1,750,000 

Surplus and Profits - $150, 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
and LOAN CO. 


12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 














is what your money will earn—from the 
day it is deposited till it is withdrawn, 
when invested with this Company. 

It’s just as safe and easy to get 5% 
interest compounded semi-annuaily as 
to get only 3% or 4, from a savings bank. 
You may start with $5 and add or with- 
draw at pleasure. Loans made on Real 








Estate only. Established 11 years. 
For full particulars write forinteresting 
booklet mailed free. 

CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 

Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

Mp NE We examine every 

security and know 

6: every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handling western mo ges hae 

had more experience, We give you the benefit of that 

experience. The a of the securities now on 

hand has never been s Highest references. 
Write for circulars ‘and “fall information free. 

_PEREINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 





Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 
Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 








LYMYER 2p 2 
CHURCH aa uie oh 


Poy Foca ms Foundry Con Ginclnnail, @. 


BELLS. 


fe fae and School 
The C.S, BELL CO., Jo. nifisnere isbere, © 


CHURCH BELLS ancreats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Mec. 
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Evangelism in Our Churches* 


BY PROF. E. A. STEINER, [OWA COLLEGE 


Now, “How shall the Congregational 
Church become a strong, vital, living evan- 
gelizing agency?” 

First, by the creation of a strong, sane, de- 
nominational consciousness. There must be 
a church which believes in itself and in its 
message before it can in any large way be- 
come an efficient evangelizing agency. By 
this I do not mean building our foundations 
upon needle points of exegesis of a verse of 
Scripture, nor the too much looking back to 
Plymouth Rock, nor pluming ourselves with 
the feathers of our glorious forefathers, but 
the vital taking hold of our noble heritage and 
exalting it by making it still more noble. 
This is the time in which to make the name 
Pilgrim, Puritan, an honored one, and this is 
the time in which we may bear it honorably; 
for the time demands a resurrection of the 
Puritan, and when he rises in all his might, 
with all the lessons of the intervening centu- 
ries in his mind and heart, he will be hailed 
as the nation’s deliverer and the true ex- 
pounder of the gospel... 

A virile, American type of Christianity 
alone can evangelize these masses which now 
by the millions crowd to our shores. You 
may build gorgeous churches and adorn them 
in costly pictures of all the saints and have an 
elaborate ritual, yet leave untouched the men 
who come to us from the shadow of cathedrals 
in Florence, Milan, Moscow and old Prague. 
Even though we know not their language, if 
we are filled by the Pentecostal spirit they 





* Portions of an address delivered at the National 
Council. 








FOOD IN SERMONS 


Feed the Dominie Right and the 
Sermons are Brilliant. 


A conscientious, hard-working and emi- 
nently successful clergyman writes: ‘‘I am 
glad to bear testimony to the pleasure and 
increased measure of efficiency and health 
that have come to me from adopting Grape- 
Nuts food as one of my articles of diet. 

‘* For several years I was much distressed 
during the early part of each day by indiges- 
tion. My breakfast, usually consisting of 
oatmeal, milk and eggs, seemed to turn sour 
and failed to digest. After dinner the head- 
ache and other symptoms following the break- 
fast would wear away, only to return, how- 
ever, next morning. 

‘** Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I finally 
concluded to give it a fair trial. I quit the 
use of oatmeal and eggs, and made my break- 
fasts of Grape-Nuts, cream, toast and Postum. 
The result was surprising in improved health 
and total absence of the distress that had, for 
so long a time, followed the morning meal. 
My digestion became once more satisfactory, 
the headaches ceased, and the old feeling of 
energy returned. Since that time, four years 
ago, I have always had Grape-Nuts food on 
my breakfast table. 

“*T was delighted to find, also, that whereas 
before I began to use Grape-Nuts food I was 
quite nervous and became easily wearied in 
the work of preparing sermons and in study, 
a marked improvement in this respect re- 
sulted from the change in my diet. I am 
convinced that Grape-Nuts food produced this 
result and helped me to a sturdy condition 
of mental and physical strength. 

“T have known of several persons who 
were formerly troubled as I was, and who 
have been helped as I have been, by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food, on my recommendation, 
among whom may be mentioned Rev. —, 
now a missionary to China.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘*There’s a reason.’’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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will hear us every one speak in his own 
tongue. 

Secondly, we can make of ourselves an 
evangelistic agency only as we enlist more 
vitally into our work, more completely and sys- 
tematically, the lay element of our churches. 
We can never hope to evangelize America by 
tolling the church bell and winding up the 
preacher. The people will not easily forsake 
the bulky newspaper, the golf grounds or a 
spin in an automobile for the thin slice of the 
gospel that you have cut for them from the 
loaf of eternal truth. You must send the 
bread of life to them and you men and women 
must carry it. The smallest congregation can 
multiply a minister’s message mightily, if it 
is trained todo so. Every church needs to be 
in a measure a school of the prophets. Aman 
may well be satisfied to be the inspirer of the 
few, who in their turn may inspire the many. 

Every preacher must be a trainer of preach- 
ers, he must teach homiletics on the very fir- 
ing line and he must teach his men what, alas! 
he bas not been taught himself—how to be a 
winner of souls. Let each church have a 
band of men, sane and brave and true, who 
have caught a vision of the coming of the 
kingdom, who have agonized with the com- 
ing Christ, in the preaching of the prophets, 
who have been wisely led to see him who made 
of fishermen fishers of men. Let them feel 
how that life acted contagiously upon Paul 
and Barnabas and on all that noble train of 
men of whom the world was not worthy; and 
the church will have an evangelizing force 
which will warm its own life and which will 
bring the gospel into the hearts of all men. 

Thirdly, Congregationalism needs a mes- 
sage, and that message must be from God as 
it was revealed by the divine Christ. We 
must believe in the divine Christ and preach 
the divine Christ, whether we please the Uni- 
tarians and the Jews or not. Not one jewel 
must be taken from his diadem, for the world 
needs a divine Saviour. We have believed 
this, and yet have not done the mighty works. 
We still need a message greater, more vital 
even than this; we need to preach nothing 
more and nothing less than that the words of 
Jesus are divine words, as potent in the shap- 
ing of society as was the voice of the Creator, 
which called order out of chaos by the power 
of his might. 

The one vital message which alone will 
make us a true evangelistic church, which 
alone will give us the new power of the old 
evangelism, is this: that the law of Jesus is 
the law of life. I doubt that the world is 
waiting or that it cares much for metaphysical 
distinctions, or for the poetic interpretations 
of the voices of nature; it is waiting for the 
demonstration and the interpretation of the 
words of Jesus. 


The Coming Issue 


Certain deep and m : forces are 
stirring the people, and these are at 
present on the side of the movement of 
which the President has made himself 
the leader, so far as the dominant polit- 
ical party is concerned. What are those 
forces? At bottom they are nothing but 
the determination to make industrial so- 
ciety conform to the principles of jus- 
tice between man and man, and to make 
democratic equality of opportunity tri- 
umphant over those plutocratic tenden- 
cies which undeniably exist. The people 
may be misled, they may grope about, 
they may be made at times to divide 
their forces and lose their chance to 
score in the battle that ever continues 
with special privilege for the favored 
few, but ng are sure to return again 
and again to the contest until finally 
their struggle is won. In this battle 
over the railroads, what must ultimately 
take place if the issue is to be perma. 
nently settled? Nothing less than the 
removal of just cause for complaint and 
for distrust concerning the.methods and 
the morals of private management of the 
nation’s commercial highways.—Spring- 
jield Republican. 
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No Agts. or Branches. Est. U% yrs. Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Skirts 


MADE TO MEASURE. 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 
Money Refunded if We Fail to Fit You. 





For a short time only 7 
we will make to order 
any Suit, Skirt, Jacket or 
Rain Coat illustrated in | 
| our Summer Catalogue | 
from any of our reliable 
materials at a reduction 
of One-Fifth from Cat- 
alogue prices. 

We make this excep- 
tional offer to close out 
our stock of Summer 
fabrics. 

Over 150 styles and 
400 materials from _ 
which to select. 

Our prices enable you 
to have your Summer 
costume made to order 
for less than is usually 
asked for the ready- made | 
kind. 

We carry nothing | 
ready- Made. 

If we make a ile 
to your measure, you may 
feel safe in the thought 
that you are weil dressed, 
and you'll look it, too. 


$ 6 Suits now $ 4.80 


$12 Suitsnow 9.60 
$18 Suits now 











$ 4Skirtsnow $3. 
$ 7Skirtsnow 5. 

14.40 $10Skirtsnow 8 
$25 Suitsnow 20.00 $12 Skirts now 


Write at once for our Catalogue and Samples while our 


stock of the more desirable materials is complete. 





to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our Summer 
Catalogue showing the latest avn York Fash- 
ions, a large assortment of Samples of the 
owenk Materials and simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly. Write for 
them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


























Individual Communion 


Why permit 4 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 


, Lawton Simplex Printer. 
> No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., : Youoy Street, New York. 


rn Street, Chicago. 


LE PAG GLUE “z= WorRub 
8 not set E'S Kly like the old style glue. 


and has four times the strength (Officia 
Ki test, 1 in. sq. hard pine butted, _ Tegistered 
W 1620 lbs. betore parting). Used bythe best 
Wy mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
@iuable in household use, for Furniture, 
China, Ivory, Books, L eather, and wherever 
. 102. bottle 
ible self-sealing tube (retails 10¢.) 
or 12¢. if ourdealer hasn’ A eae 
TE, 
0c. 
CILA ICE, 


2 02, size oF: 8 5e.; myc mail, 10C. os. 
RUSSIA” CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloueester, 


MENEFLY & 60, BELLS 


CHIMES and 
Fauipbed Bel Bell Foundry 1p Ag America, 























2 02. size retails be, 


None genuine 
mies 








The OMet Bar 


Only Pico t Most 
MORPHINE 3 and lgues 


OPIUM fei 


have been cured by us. Treatment con be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


$ For Ge vram 
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~ Gleaned from the Season’s 
Oratory 


POPULAR EVASION OF CIVIC DUTIES 


If dangers exist in this nation, they are not 
in the yellow peril or in foreign enemies, but 
in the bad spirit, ignorance, corruption, eva- 
sion of jury and other public duties, and ap- 
athy among the people, in popular errors 
concerning the law, the state and our obliga- 
tions to it.—Judge Richardson to graduates 
of Boston Y. M. C. A. Law School. 


WHERE REFORMERS MUST START 


The world and human society cannot now 
be built over just as if no plan had been pre- 
pared, no foundation laid, no work already 
done. It is society formed which must be 
taken as the basis for society reformed. It is 
from this year of grace and not from the crea- 
tion that he who is to think for himself must 
take his departure. The university must in 
so far train its students to think like other 
people; this much assured, it must then train 
its students to think for themselves.—Presi- 
dent N. M. Butler, at Columbia University. 


GOOD ALL ABOUT US 


We deal too much in the superlative of de- 
nunciation and blind our eyes to the good that 
is all about us. Deep down under all hastily 
formed public opinion are the sound judgment 
and sober common sense of millions of sturdy 
and reasonable and far-seeing Americans. 
—Secretary George B. Cortelyou, at Urbana, 
Ill. 

POSITIVE CONVICTIONS ESSENTIAL 


The explorers, the discoverers, the reform- 
ers, the saviors of their fellows, have been 
always affirmative men. Jesus was sure of 
God and of a future life. Paul was no agnos- 
tic—no leader ever has been or ever can be 
an agnostic. Every great upward movement 
among men -has been led on by deep convic- 
tion and has had behind it the passionate 
heart-beat of believing men. Moral adven- 
ture expires in an atmosphere of negation.— 
President Hopkins to Williams College 
Seniors. 


The Democratic Church 


Christ’s first church was a miniature of 
God’s world, and every type of human 
life was in it. Now, just because it was 
a democratic church it could be a witness 
bearing church. The scholar in the ideal 
church finds a field among the many 
young men who need a leader. The poor 

oys making their way look up to a guide 
and friend in some great merchant or 
banker. What hot, fervid, vitalizing life 
in a church where all classes are repre- 
sented, and the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the unwise, meet together. It 
is the contrast of zones between the tem- 
perate and the tropic that gives us the 
trade winds and makes our world to be 
covered with grains and fruits. If there 
was only one zone, namely the tropic zone, 
there would be stagnation and death for 
this planet. This is why the class church 
is a dead church, unaggressive. There is 
not a class church in this world that has 
@ prayer meeting that is alive. The rea- 
son is very simple. These people who be- 
long to the same social set have had ex- 
actly the same experiences. They have 
nothing to tell each other, there can be 





no witness bearing, they are as much } 


alike as the threads in Chinese silk. You 
cannot have a pattern and a rich brocade 





without variety. It is the democratic 
church that gives the rich embroidered 
texture; it is the class church that gives 
the plain monotony of the Chinese silk. 
It is this sameness of experience and mo- 
notony of life that breeds decay at the 
center, until the class church becomes a 
social club that is the greatest obstacle 
now existing to the progress of Christian- 
ity. What if Jesus Christ should enter 
a class church and say to His disciples: 
“Go into all the city, tell the story of 
what I have done for you and preach the 
gospel to the poor’’; why, the institution 
would dissolve like an iceberg. In going 
and telling Christ’s story to all alike the 
church would be regenerated.—N. D. 
Hillis, D. D. 





Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more orless closely related to our 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed, 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Coiby, Waterville, Me., June 28 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 28 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 28 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 28 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 28 
Pomona, Ularemont, Cal., June 28 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 28 
Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt., dune 28 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 27 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 








WITH IMPURE DRINKING WATER 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Destroys the germs of typhoid and other fevers. 
Makes a refreshing and cooling summer drink. 
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Baked 
Beans 


Good, old-fashioned, oven-baked beans 
with choice pork. Beans that smack of 
palatable home cooking and bring your 
plate back for more. Better’beans than 
Libby’s couldn’t be. Send for the book 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat,” free. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 














UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 

$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 
A a" ee ee tour in 
fort oe pt wehdane Sead candies” aa ideal 
vacation, ministering to body, mind and spirit. 


Cool climate, romantic and historic surround- 
ings. 12th season. Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, EDITOR “ EDUCATION” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





AND RETURN 


Summer vacation rate from Chicago in effect daily, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. A fine chance to visit this 
wonderful land of mountains, lakes and canons, of charming scenery 
and health-giving air at a minimum of expenditure. The best 


route is via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC ano NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE. Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the only double-track ratl- 
way between Chicago and the Missouri River. The Colorado’Special, only 
one night to Denver from Chicago; two nights from the Atlantic seaboard, 


The Best of Everything. 
Send 4 cents for booklets, maps, and full information as 
to hotels, boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traftic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
GHICAGO. 











Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 


For WOMEN, 


oe STRENGTH-GIVER, carpe 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN 












ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co. 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Pr HURCH 
ETS eine cog saniets ane 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 








BOSTON. 





INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 


Pleasantville Terrace 


Every word of this advertisement will interest the ambitious person who wants to get ahead in the 


world. It points the way to wise investment, and a comfortable fortune, by 
invest your savings—as little as $1. at a time—where they will be absolutely 
will grow into large profits. 


showing you how to 
safe, and where they 





HOW $700 EARNED $50,000 


Few people outside of the Eastern cities know about the wonderful growth in Real Estate values at 
Atlantic City. 

In making the titie for property 50 x 150 feet, sold at Atlantic City a few months ago for $50,000, the 
records show that this property was bought not many years ago for $700. 

A property that was bought five years ago for $6,000 was sold a few days ago for $150,000. 

These are only two examples. There are innumerable others of just this kind. 

A conservative estimate shows that within the past twelve years Atlantic City Real Estate values 
have risen over 800 per cent., and are still rising, because Atlantic City has practically outgrown the 
boundaries of the island on which it stands. Thereis no more available space, aud it must expand inland, 
just as all great cities grow out to and absorb their suburbs. 

The nearest and only desirable suburb to Atlantic City is Pleasantville Terrace. The place that has 








attracted thoughtful investors and home builders from all over the world. The summer home of a Washington family. 





Atlantic City Estate Uo, Says Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


trolley and railroad facilities, there is every reason why Pleasantville Terrace 





** Pleasantville Terrace, the Natural Suburb of Atlantic City ”’ 


City: 


GENTLEMEN :—I regard Pleasantville Terrace as the natural suburb of Atlantic City. There can be ro ex- 
tension of the seacoast. therefore the city must extend landward. Being located on high ground, with uousual 


should enjoy the same marvelous 


increase in values which has made Atlantic City the most noted Real Estate Investment in the world. 
Atlantic City, N. J., August 6, 1904. (Signed) FRANKLIN P. STOY. 


ELEVEN MINUTES TO ATLANTIC CITY 


Samoraunte view along the railroad. 7 The main line of the Atlantic City Railroad (Reading System) runs directly through this property, with 


See Reading 





the famous Atlantic City boardwalk, only eleven minutes from Pleasantville Terrace depot. 


Time Table. All trains, except express, stop at Pleasantville Terrace, or one may go to Atlantic City 
by trolley for five cents from Pleasantville. 


NATU RAL ADVANTAG ES Pleasantville Terrace is the highest natural ground in 

or near Atlantic City. There is no swamp land on 
the property. Geological survey shows an altitude of 55 feet above Atlantic City. ‘ihe climate is 
ideal, combining ocean breezes with the invigorating air from the pine and oak trees growing there. 
It adjoins Pleasantville, with churches, schools and all city copveniences. It is an ideal location for a 
Summer home, where one may enjoy the pleasures of Atlantic City without hotel expenses or annoyance 
of boarding houses. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS Unlike many real estate operations, this company agrees 
to develop Pleasantville Terrace, and make it an ideal 
suburb. Note accompanying illustrations of building activity now under way. We offer special premiums 
and lend material assistance to those who will build at once. Thousands of dollars have already been 
spent by the Company for improvements. Free excursions are run every week from Atlantic City to 
euable lot owners to see the character of improvements. 
We make no charge for deed. No mortgages. No taxes until 1906. If you die before lot is paid for, 
we issue deed to your heirs, without further payments. 


An Exceptional Investment a 


Every one who knows anything about Atlantic City, knows that land 








coast resort, for prices and terms like these: 





Three cottages nearing completion. 


This message will be read by thousands of people, yet it is a person 












a es 


ilt by a Philadelphian. 
there for building purposes has 


an 


grown scarcer each year. We anticipated this condition, several years ago, by purchasing the General 
Doughty Estate on the main land, the present site of Pleasantville Terrace. 

f we had to buy this land today, we would have to charge three times the prices we now ask for 
Pleasantville Terrace lots. Just think of it! A building lot, eleven minutes from the country’s greatest 


1 Lot costs $30—$1 Down and $1 Weekly 
2 Lots cost $60—$2 Down and $1 Weekly 4 Lots cost $110—$4 Down and $2 Weekly 
3 Lots cost $85—$3 Down and $2 Weekly 5 Lots cost $135—$5 Down and $2 Weekly 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


al one for you. No matter how 


small your income, take advantage of it now. Do not let it escape you, such an opportunity may never come your way again. Sit right down and write a 
P stal for a copy of our beautiful illustrated booklet today, or better still, send $1, with attached coupon, and we will reserve lots until you can investigate. 


f not entirely satisfied your dollar will be promptly refunded. 


ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 


VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 
MAIN OFFICE, 1019 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia ATLANTIC CITY OF 





eee 





Train leaving Pleasantville Terrace depot for Atlantic City. 


Note the high ground. Pleasantville Terrace is 55 feet higher than Atlantic City. Houses have been built and are now going up 
all around this location since this photo was taken 


FICE, 937 Boardwalk 


CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL TODAY. 





ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO.. 


Suite 1019, Drexel Bidg., 
Philadelphia. 


I inelose $1. Please reserve 
ce cig ea cece eas lots in Pleasantville 
Terrace, with the understanding 
that you will refund my dollar if 
I am not satisfied after further 
investigation. 


0 OTE SOM Or oe ERE 


ONT ESS: 665 bean 3 

















